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IN EVERY ISSUE... 


Major Article on World Affairs 


Every week a major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores the 
problem in detail, highlights its significance and traces 
its roots in history. The material is presented in teach- 
able terms and the text is implemented with maps, 
cartoons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 10-12) 


Major Article on National Affairs 


Every week a second major article that is timely and 
important deals with a national problem. The topic 
may be an issue before Congress, an economic, politi- 
cal, or social question, or a problem that confronts 
us in state or local government. Presented objectively, 
all phases of the problem are explored, as well as its 
historical background. Related cartoons, photographs, 
charts and graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 13-15) 


Understariding the News 


Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
in four pages that are teletyped to our presses within 
a week of the date the magazines arrive in your class- 
room. The “What's Behind It” section of major news 
stories highlights the significance of important news 
events. From time to time biographical sketches of 
prominent persons are presented. (See pp. 13-20) 


Freedom Answers Communism 


This vital series of articles, one each week, answers 
the questions students ask on the meaning of Ameri- 
canism and the objectives of communism. They cover 
the crucial problems that divide the free world and 
the world of communism. By word and picture they 
explore the issues, underscore their meanings, and 
show how we must think clearly and act responsibly 
if we are to preserve our free, democratic way of life. 
(See pp. 16-17) 


Interview of the Week 


Every week we present an interview with an outstand- 
ing man or woman of noteworthy achievement who 
has a moral and spiritual message for young people 
today. (See p. 6) 


Forum Topic of the Week (Pro and Con) 


Each issue features a forum discussion article in which 
all sides of timely, controversial issues are presented, 
with the arguments for each side given objectively 
and logically. The arguments are preceded by an intro- 
duction which presents the background necessary to an 
understanding of the question. These forum discussions 
train students to organize and evaluate information, 
to weigh the evidence on all sides of a controversial 
subject, and to decide what conclusions may be reached 
or opinions formed on the evidence available. (See pp. 
7-9) 


History Behind the Headlines 


Important news events are discussed with relation to 
the history behind the event and the forces which 
helped to shape it or bring it about. These articles 
show students vividly and dramatically that today’s 
events have their roots in the past and that the study 
of history makes them understandable. (See p. 21) 


Weekly Quiz Page 


The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
tents of the issue and tests facts, ideas, and vocabu- 
lary found in the issue. A variety of testing devices 
stress map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills. The four- 
page semester quiz at the end of each term tests stu- 
dents on material covered during the semester. (See 
p. 22) 


Crossword Puzzle 


Each issue features a crossword puzzle selected from 
contributions submitted by high school students. The 
puzzle is a weekly favorite with students and each has 
a central theme such as history, geography, literature, 
sports, etc. (See p. 5) 


Student-Interest Features 


Short story selected for literary merit and appeal to 
students of high school age (see p. 23); life adjust- 
ment features—Boy dates Girl (see p. 24), Say What 


You Please (see p. 5), Your Health, sports (see p. 26), 


film reviews (see p. 29), Camera atc Stamps, Radio- 
TV Guide (see p. 29) 








Freedom Answers Communism 


Teachers everywhere have acclaimed this vital series 
of articles that point up the meaning of Americanism and 
reveal the objectives of communism. Articles scheduled for 
the coming semester are the following: 

Feb. 3—Who Dares Stand Between God and Me? 
Contrast between religious liberty and control and in- 
timidation of religious exercise. 

Feb. 10—What About My Right to Join Organizations? 
Contrast between freedom of association and the exer- 
cise of a party monopoly and control over all group life. 

Feb. 27—Who Shall Pick My Job—Me or a Political Boss? 
Contrast between free choice of work and the authority 
to assign people to jobs with use of “slave” labor. 

Mar. 3—Free Farmers or “Soldiers of the Land”? 

Contrast between freedom to own, sell and cultivate 
land and the peonage of peasants under state monopoly. 

Mar. 10—What Happens if You Take the “Freedom” Out 
of Enterprise? 

Contrast between free enterprise in a free market and 
state monopoly of the management of all production. 


Mar. 24—Why Have a Curtain Around the Polling Booth? 
Contrast between free and secret voting on competing 
candidates and parties and the one-party state where 
government dictates to the people. 

Apr: 7—Why Three Separate Branches of Government? 
Contrast between protection of people from tyranny 
and the monopoly of political power by a ruling circle 
likely to‘-bé dominated by one man. 

Apr. 14—Just How Far Will People Cooperate on Their Own? 
Contrast between. freedom’s reliance on voluntary co- 
operation and communism’s use of regimentation. 

Apr. 21—What Is Freedom’s Path to Peace? 

The free world majority’s principles and practices and 
communism’s practice of absorbing weak neighbors. 

Apr. 28—How Do We Go About Fighting Communism? 
Specific ways to weaken communism without endanger- 
ing freedom; frustrating communist tactics of infiltrat- 
ing organizations and exploiting humanitarian impulses; 
countering communism’s lies at home and abroad. 

May. 5—How Accentuate the Positive on Freedom's Side? 
Things that need doing, from personal behavior to 
accepting duties of national citizenship. 

May 12—What Can We Do to Uphold the Rule of Law? 
Protections of the law and of due process contrasted 
with the arbitrary rule of men under communism. 

May 19—How Can We Build the Strength of the Free World? 
Efficient work; reducing waste; paying the cost of 
defense; understanding our friends and allies; increas- 
ing our moral and spiritual power for world leadership. 
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Your Guide to the Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of High School Students in Home, School and Community. 


In the February 24 issue we will bring to EVERY STU- 
DENT SUBSCRIBER a timely, lively reference work of 
information needed by a student in charting his plans for 
education, home relationships, community responsibilities, 
career preparation, money management, military training, 
etc. 

Never before, we believe, has such information been 


assembled as a unit. 


Our Faith in Your Future—Annual Industry Issue 

Our annual special issue on industry, scheduled for 
March 17, 1954, will have more than usual interest this 
year. Its theme will be “Our Faith in Your Future.” 

By text, chart, photograph, and graphic, this issue will 
describe and interpret the great economic and social sig- 
nificance of our gigantic industrial expansion program. 


1953-54 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 

Every social studies teacher will find this up-to-the-:ninute 
news map a wonderful help in clarifying day-to-day de- 
velopments in world affairs. Printed in seven sparkling 
colors on heavy, durable paper, the map (34 by 44 inches) 
is easily visible to all students when displayed on the wall. 
World map shows NATO members, other U.S. allies, coun- 
tries under Russian domination, “cold war” neutrals. Inset 
maps show northern hemisphere in global projection, en- 
larged map of western and central Europe, U.S. map. 
Supplied to new subscribers at no extra cost if your order 
is for 10 or more classroom subscriptions. 


SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 
These handsome gold-finished em- 
blems, supplied as lapel buttons 
(for boys), or assbracelet or neck- 
lace charms (for girls), make splen- 
did incentive builders. Students 
highly value these keys, and the 
spirited competition for them enlivens class work and 
spurs students on to their best efforts. Two keys sent on 
request to each teacher with 20 or more subscriptions. 


© This is the TEACHER EDITION of Senior 
Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan ap- 
pears on pages 6-T and 7-T. The edition 
which students receive is found between 
pages 4-T and 5-T. 





Semester Review Test 


Anewer olf questions eniese your teacher gives yeu different inctructions. Ques 
thone ere based on materiel in Senter Scholectic, Fed. 4, through Mey 6, 1953. 


My neme 





My close. 








1X. READING A CHART 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, based on the 
chart above, write the correct answer. 
Each counts 1. Total 5 

—Il. On what year is the 
chart based? 

2. On what Federal tax lz 
the chart based? 

——— ae of the 
family units paid no tax? 

4. What percentage of the 
family units paid $1000 and over? 
—_—______5. Of the units paying taxes, 
how much did the lange grew pay? 


My score__. 


FAMILY TAX BURDEN «1951 
30x «(A S. FEDERAL wecome Tai) 











X. CABINET SOUP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following names place a “TI” if the per 











Each count %. Total 5. 

. Herbert Brownell 
Oscar Chapman 
Jesse Donaldson 
Arthur Summerfield 

5. Martin Durkin 
Douglas McKay 
Robert Lovett 
George M. Humphrey 
John W. Snyder 

0. Dean Acheson 


My score My 





TO THE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Are you a new subscriber to Senior Scholastic? Here's what 

you receive as part of your classroom order: 

l. 15 big issues of Senior Scholastic—a copy for each stu- 
dent subscriber, including all special issues and Semester 
Review Test. 

. Your free desk copy of Scholastic Teacher, with bound-in 
copy of the Student Edition. 

. On request, if your final order is for 20 or more class- 
room subscriptions, two gold-finished Social Studies 
Achievement Keys, supplied as lapel buttons for boys 
or as bracelet or necklace charms for girls. 

. As long as the supply lasts, a copy of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’ 1953-54 NEWS MAP (if your order is 
for 10 or mort classroom subscriptions). 

5. You will also receive automatically, if your order is for 
10 or more classroom subscriptions, one copy of YOUR 
KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS, a refer- 
ence work of vital background information on U. S. and 
world affairs. 

(Present subscribers have already received their copies 
of the NEWS MAP and KEY ISSUE.) 





MY TOTAL 


15. After the rigors of the campaign 
the President-elect needs an op- 
nity to take a rest 


of information between the pres- 
ent Administration and the in- 


Semester Review Test 


The Semester Review Test, one for each 
subscribing student, comes to you bound in 
with the regular student edition. Answers are 
in the Teacher Edition. 

The test covers the material published in 
all the issues of the semester and features a 
variety of testing devices. Special stress is laid 
on skill “questions involving graphic materials. 


AIDS FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Teacher-Prepared Lesson Plan in Every Issue 
Each desk copy which the teacher receives includes a 
detailed lesson plan prepared by an experienced high 
school social studies teacher. (See pp. 6-T, 7-T.) 


Teacher-Prepared Test Material in Every Issue 
“What Do You Know” quiz page in each issue provides 
student-testing material on the contents of the issue. A 
variety of testing devices are employed with the aim of 
developing social studies skills. (See p. 22.) Once each 
term the quiz is expanded to a four-page semester quiz. 


Te Order 
Senior Scholastic 


Please use ene of the enclosed 
cards te erder Senior Scholastic for 
the second semester, starting with 
the first issue in February. (15 
jesves fer 65¢ per student sub- 
scriber.) 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBING TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 

Teachers whe are now subscribing to Senier Scholastic in 
quantities of 10 or more student copies will note an extra 
copy of the Teacher Edition enclosed with this week's pack- 
age. We ask that this extra copy be passed along to a teacher 
net now subscribing, so that he may examine it with a view 
te entering a tentative order for the second semester. Your 
cooperation is very much appreciated. —The Editers 
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... the kind everybody likes. 
And they like pictures of it, 
too, because pictures double 
the fun... make it last. This 
scene of “research’”’ in Home 
Ec’ was pictured by the camera 
of Martha Poor, Olathe, Kans. 
(her camera’s a Brownie 
Hawkeye, by the way) with 
flash and Kodzk Verichrome 
Film. No trouble at all. 





Ir you have an eye for pictures, you’ll discover 
them everywhere—at home, at school, out with 
the gang, in places other folks pass up. So they 
think you’re pretty clever. 


Pictures are good to have, to share, and to use. 
Illustrate your notes of a field trip... record a 
tricky lab’ setup . . . immortalize a moment, an 
incident, a person for the Yearbook. Your 
camera may be the simplest; it’s your eye for 
pictures that really counts. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y, 


























This is a Good Snap because... 


1. The people are more interested in the 
candy than the camera. 

2. The action is concentrated, along with the 
interest. Even the girl at the left “‘belongs”’ 
because she’s getting the next step ready. 

3. Exposure (with flash) was at the 
psychological moment. 


‘First choice of beginners and experts 
| alike—genvine Kodak Film in the 
| familiar yellow box. New, thrifty 

pe Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak 

48 ~~. Verichrome Film for black- 
and-white snapshots—one 
roll for your camera —one 
for a spare. In the popu- 
lar sizes 620, 120, 127. 
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During the School Year. 
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Lat QUANER OATS 
for Energy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





How to Score 
Your Winning Point in Popularity! 


Why be a Side-line Susie or a Hang-back 
Harry? For that bounce—zing—lively energy 
that scores with the crowd and wins invita- 
tions... do this: Three or four Mornings a 
week eat good hot, energy-giving Quaker 
Oats! You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! And 
you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and 
delicious flavor that have made Quaker Oats 
the most popular cereal in the world! 





OATMEAL TOPS ’EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all other 
whole-grain cereals in Food- 
Energy, Protein, Vitamin %1, 
and Food-Iiron. Yet, it’s fess 
than 1¢ a serving for the boun- 
teous benefits of Quaker Oats! 


THI 
OATS 

















- Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 


Tomorrow morning, eat good hort 


QUAKER OATS 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS / 





You asked for them...here they are... 


NEW CAMPUS-APPROVED 
ARROW GRAD SHIR 


Fellows in prep and high schools 
agree ...“‘Arrow Grad shirts are just 
what we’re looking for.” 

We know, for we actually showed 
a representative sample to school 
leaders all over the country. We saw 
them rate these Arrow Grad shirts 
“tops.” 

Why not buy Arrow Grads for 
yourself? They’re tailored with plen- 
ty of real style and comfort. 


Check these smart ARROW GRAD Styles 


lhe Grad Gabanaro New lisle knits in 
is available in many harmonizing 
colors, $5.00. colors, $3.50. 


ert 4d 
Fine gingham plaids. Tattersall checks. 


Short sleeves, $3.50. Short sleeves, $3.50. 
Long sleeves, $3.95. Long sleeves, $3.95. ‘ 


Here are two “Sanforized”-labeled Arrow Grad shirts 

ARROW that are just right for dates and classes. 
At left, a Bi-Way with comfortable soft collar and 
medium-spread points, $3.65. At right, the very papular 


” Gea Peabody ‘RIS new Radnor-E, featuring a rounded collar with eyelets 
for a collar pin, $3.65. And remember to pick up a few 
good-looking Arrow Grad ties, too. 





Campus-Approved by the 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 





YOU PLEASE 

a4 

. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 


Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Atomic Luck 
Dear Editor: 

When our class- opened the Decem- 
ber 9 issue of Senior Scholastic we 
really received quite a pleasant surprise. 
We found that one of the major articles, 
“Atoms for Peace,” was on the exact 
subject that the President had spoken 
the day before in the United Nations. 
In fact, our teacher had planned to de- 
vote our class period that day to a dis- 
cussion of the President’s speech. 


We found that your article contained 
much background material we needed 
to appreciate and understand the Presi- 
dent’s address. In fact, it covered nearly 
everything the President said, except, 
of course, the proposal itself. 

Our class would like to know whether 
you had advance information that the 
President was going to speak before the 
United Nations on atoms for peace, or 
was this just a coincidence? 

Jerry Wilson 
e Chicago, Ill. 


(No, Jerry, we have no direct line to 
the White House. No publication has. 
It was “just a coincidence,” but a 
planned one. And it gave us just as 
much of a thrill as it did you. 

—The Editors 


Thanks for the Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I like very much to keep informed 
on world news. But when I read a news- 
paper I often become confused and I 
know I am not getting all the informa- 


tion I should. 
By reading your magazine, however, 


5 


I keep well informed on al! happenings 
in the world. Many of the difficult terms 
in your magazine are followed by an 
explanation. 

I read your magazine from cover to 
cover and I particularly like “Say What 
You Please,” and “Interview of the 
Week.” Keep up the wonderful work. 

Catherine Miller 
New Orleans, La. 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 


A|M N/E|T S|H 
E A A 
Cc TIE S 


¢ 





1. Facts. 

2. Island in the Ralick 
Chain of the Marshall 
Islands. 


* 1. At tip of South America, 
Tierra ____. Fuego 
. This shrub may be 


2. Aboriginal 
3. Barter. 
4. Artificial language. 


poisonous, 

. Island group in Western 
Pacific Ocean. 

(abbr. ). 


‘ _ or Friendly Islands. 
. Island in the Philippines. 
. Ire. 


21. Bend again. 

2. Snare. 

24. Wager. 

25. Present, bestow. 


. Freeze together again. 


32. Hawaii is a territory of 


3. Rupees (abbr.) 


. Oliver (abbr.). 


5. Chemical symbol for 


aluminum. 


~- Not Pa. 


7. Ambassador (abbr.). 


. Island off northern 
coast of Australia. 
. Havana is its capital. 


3. Each (abbr.). 


. Upon. 


3. Use, benefit. 


56. Novelist 


. Indonesian island near 
Java. 


3. Third largest island. 


. Punish by a monetary 
penalty. 

a 

. Solitary. 

. Dined. 


30. Nickname for Edward. 


. Tears; splits. 


32. Nickname for Republi- 


can party 


3... Island lies east of 


New York City. 


. Gaze at. 
. Ancient Biblical city, 


home of Abraham. 


}. Chart. 
7. Month in Hebrew 


calendar. 


. Indonesian island west 


of Borneo. 


. Island off northeast coast 


of Ireland. 


. Small body of water. 
3. Dancer 
. Cain’s brother. 
9. New Zealand locust. 
3. Test. 


. Important U. S. air and 


_ Kelly. 


naval base in Pacific. 


26. The ______ of Capri. 
. State known as The 


Mother of Presidents 
(abbr. ). 


. Largest island. 
. Grave, vault. 
. Island on which Napo- 


leon was first exiled. 


3. Note of musical scale. 
7. Chemical symbol for 


gold. 


. Acquire knowledge. 
. Futile. 
. Behold! 
2. Approach. 
. Ponderous volumes. 
3. Competent. 
. Empty space; vacuum. 
: re les King —__. 
. Boast. 
. Prefix meaning eight. 
2. Retain. 
4. Spanish cheer. 
3. Upon. 


By'Roger Caven, Washington High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


* Starred words refer to islands. 


4 5 6 7 


13 


7 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 





INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Fact Smoker 


Meet E. Cuyler Hammond, who is trying to find 


out if cigarette smoking causes lung cancer 





R. E. CUYLER HAMMOND is net a medical doctor. He 

is a doctor of science: D.Sc. But he is trying to solve 
me of the most serious of modern medical puzzles—does 
igarette smoking cause lung cancer? 

A thin, studious man, 41 years old, Dr. Hammond realizes 
he has taken on an enormous job, both in the name of science 
ind in the name of his mother, who died of cancer not long 
igo. 

Dr. Hammond told us how he hopes his huge smoking 
survey of 204,000 men will answer the cigarette question 
me way or another. 

When he spoke to us we could not detect either the fanatic 
eagerness of the scientific axe-grinder out to prove a pet 
theory, or the inhuman objectivity of many scientists. Here 
was a man interested in a very human problem. 


Find Out a Little Bit About the “Why” 


Dr. Hammond, director of statistical research of the 
American Cancer Society, and a Yale University professor, 
told us why he was reluctant to brand cigarettes as the cul- 
prit. It was not because he smokes himself. 

“Suppose,” Dr. Hammond said, his keen blue eyes nar- 
rowing with concentration, “cigarette smoking does cause 
some of the 21,000 cases of lung cancer each year in this 
country. But suppose also that there are other causes, and 
cigarettes are only minor crirninals. 

“Wouldn't research into the other causes slow down, may- 
be stop for a long time? After all, you couldn’t expect the 
public to put up millions of dollars to investigate other 
causes if it believes that the answer has been found. That 
would be tragic. 

“And also suppose that cigarettes really had nothing to 
lo with cancer and that all the evidence we have now is 
nisleading. Think of the terrible anxiety you would have 

aused for nothing among millions of smokers. Also, the 
Government would have lost a lot of money on taxes, but 
that’s really minor next to the health problem.” 

Dr. Hammond. received his doctor's degree at Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he participated in one of the earliest 
studies of cigarette smoking and cancer. We asked him 
what the othér causes might be. 

“Well,” Dr. Hammond said, “there’s the pollution of the 
tir from automobile exhaust fumes and the smoke that pours 
out of factories. Both contain chemicals that cause cancer, 
not only in animals but in human beings.” 

Dr. Hammond said the air pollution theory explains why 
nore city dwellers get lung cancer than those that live in 
the country—a finding that can’t be explained by the ciga- 
ette theory. However, the air pollution idea doesn’t explain 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK -+% ‘xe Ww 

The young are America . . . and it is our responsibility to 

see that they are given the understanding we inherited from 
our forefathers.—Pres. Dwight Eisenhower 


American Cancer Society 


why: more men than women die of the disease. It is known 
that more men smoke than do women. 

The other evidence implicating cigarettes comes from 
interviews with lung cancer patients in hospitals. Six such 
studies indicate that there are more heavy smokers among 
lung cancer patients than among other patients. 

Dr. Hammond believes such interviews provide a clue. 
He doesn’t think they are conclusive, however. 

The most incriminating evidence, Dr. Hammond said, 
comes from experiments with tars taken from cigarette 
smoke and painted on the backs of mice. The result: 44 per 
cent of the animals came down with cancer of the skin. 

But Dr. Hammond noted that experiments with animals 
cannot always be applied to human beings, even though 
they give very important clues. 

Finally, many researchers point to the climb of lung cancer 
deaths from about 3,000 in 1928 to more than 20,000 this 
year. At the same time, the sales of cigarettes have gone up 
tremendously. (See quiz chart on page 22.) Dr. Hammond 
said this correlation, while it is suggestive, is unreliable. 
Sales of almost everything else have gone up, too, including 
automobiles. Indust-ialization—meaning ‘more smoke—also 
has increased in those years. 


22,000 Hand-written Thank-you Notes 

Dr. Hammond believes that the way to get the answer is 
to find out the smoking habits of a great number of people, 
and then find out whether the heavy smokers among them 
get cancer of the ling more than do the non-smokers. 

To do this, Dr. Hammond and the American Cancer 
Society organized a great army of 22,000 civilian volunteers. 
Each volunteer distributed a questionnaire on smoking to 
about ten men between the ages of 50 and 69. 

The volunteers each year will send to the American Can- 
cer Society notioes of the death of any of the men to whom 
they gave questionnaires. The society will send to the local 
community for death certificates, to find out what the men 
died of. 

Dr. Hammond will then use calculating machines to de- 
termine whether the heavy smokers were dying faster of 
lung cancer than the non-smokers. 

To Dr. Hammond, an even more important question will 
be—does cigarette smoking have an effect on health in gen- 
eral? The answer to this will be found in the general death 
rate. The study is also checking the effects of pipe and cigar 
smoking. 

To Dr. Hammond, a native of Baltimore, Md., and the 
father of two children, the answer to the problem will be 
one of the greatest achievements in his own life, and may 
well result in the saving of many other lives. —Earnt UBELL 
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ABOUT THE QUESTION 


How would you stop cheating on exams? That was the 
question we asked readers of Senior Scholastic in our issue 
of April 29, 1953. We wanted you to tell us what steps you 
would suggest to deal with this important problem of school 
life. Awards were offered for the most meaningful sugges- 


tions. 


From the many hundreds of replies we received, we are 


Attitude of Parents 


Will cheating continue until parents 
change their attitude toward school 
grades? 

“Whose fault is it that kids cheat? 
Well, part of it probably goes back to 
the home, where dad has successfully 
evaded a dollar or so on his income tax, 
or big brother ditched the traffic cop 
and is bragging about it around the 
dinner table. You get the idea that 
cheating is okay, provided you can do 
it without getting caught... . 

“It makes a person wonder if the doc- 
tor you're putting your trust in, cheated 
to get through medical school... .” 
(Marilyn Norseth, Moscow Sr. H. S., 
Moscow, Idaho.) 

“A good many of the boys and girls 
in high school cheat because they are 
afraid to take their report cards home. 
It isn’t so much that they get a low 
grade sometimes, but the fact that an 
issue is made out of it at home.” (Jean 
Meadows, Portage High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.) 

“If sound moral principles are instilled 
in a child very early in life by his par- 
ents, there is much less chance for that 
child to be influenced wrongly by ill- 
bred companions. ...” (Margaret Henry, 
Warren Central H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 

“Grades have become so important 
today that if they are not high the stu- 
dent is severely criticized by both par- 
ents and teachers. Also, he is constantly 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





ie How Would YOU Stop 
f Cheating on Exams? 


A-Forum Discussion based on student entries 


in a competition sponsored by Senior Scholastic 


on page 9. 


threatened with the prospect of lack of 
opportunity in future years because of 
poor scholastic records. He has every 
reason to want high grades—even if he 
has to stoop to cheating to attain them.” 
(Diane Seymour, Collingswood H. S., 
Collingswood, N. J.) 

“The most effective way to solve the 
problem would be to devise a new sys- 
tem of grading. Tests should be graded 
not by the number of questions an- 
swered correctly but according to the 
intelligence of the students.” (Lynda 
Young, San Francisco, Calif.) 

“With a new progress report we and 
our parents would get a written esti- 
mate of the type of work we are doing. 

. There would be no comparison of 
letter grades, thus erasing the cause of 
cheating.” (Jane Ashworth, University 
H. S., Morgantown, W. Va.) 

“The quality of grades cannot be de- 
emphasized. There are many reasons 
for it. The college entrance boards look 
at the student’s report card before they 
possibly do anything else. Certain jobs 
after high school will place great em- 
phasis on the marks received in high 
school. Actually, wherever you go, the 
high school grades act as ‘yardsticks’ 
of your abilities and intelligence.” (D. 
Edgar Hibsman, Selinsgrove Sr. H. S., 
Selinsgrove, Penna.) 


Emphasis on Oral and Class Work 


Should more emphasis be given to 
oral work in class? 


convinced that high school students are giving the problem 
serious thought. Many of the suggestions were so good that 
we are presenting them in this issue. Winners are announced 


Many replies gave several suggestions. However, for the 
forum that follows we selected the most pertinent and put 
them under appropriate headings. 


Here is how YOU would stop cheating on exams. 


“Oral questioning, several times a 
week, would show the teacher who has 
been doing the work. Cheating is not 
then likely.” (Sally Strassman, Central 
H. S., Scranton, Pa.) 

“Teachers could combine the grades 
of smaller tests given during the year in 
order to arrive at the final grade. More 
emphasis could also be placed on daily 
classwork.” (Alice  Rilling, Wausau 
H.S., Wausau, Wis.) 


Emphasize Essay Type Questions 


Would essay type questions on exams 
make it difficult for students to cheat? 

“The best way to eliminate cheating 
in tests would be to use fewer objective 
and more essay type questions. This 
would place more emphasis on indi- 
vidual thinking than on copying some- 
one else’s answers.” (Mary Jane Schmitz, 
Hudson H. S., Cedar Falls, lowa.) 

“I have found that cheating rarely 
occurs on an essay type test and also 
rarely on a mathematics test, for it is 
not easy to copy a neighbor’s paper 
word for word or idea for idea without 
being observed.” (Ann Tukey, East 
Lansing H. S., East Lansing, Mich.) 

“Questions should be of the type that 
requires thought and not the kind that 
must be memorized almost to the exact 
word. What a student can reason out, 
he will remember. What he must mem- 
orize, he will soon forget.” (Diane Gib- 
son, Senior High School, Grand Island, 
Neb.) (Turn page) 





Putting sideboards around desks has been suggested as a way to stop cheating. 
But would this require special equipment out of already overburdened budgets? 


“I do not feel that more essay type 
questions should be used. Many stu- 
dents will answer the questions in ‘cir- 
cles’ in order to take a chance on a 
question, the answer to which they don’t 
know. Some teachers will give credit for 
such answers, thinking that the student 
knows the answer, but ‘just doesn't 
know how to express himself.’ Accurate 
ind precise answers will train the stu- 
dent to be more observant and atten- 

and also intelligent. 

“Our history teacher dernands very 
pecific answers. The first year in this 
“gh school I passed the tests only occa- 
sionally. Now I manage to keep on the 
\’ average on the same tipe of tests.” 

D. idgar Hibsman, Selinsgrove Sr. 


ff. S.. Selinsgrove, Penna.) 


Too Many Extracurricular Activities 


Should the blame be placed on too 
many extracurricular activities, which 
do not allow the student sufficient time 
for adequate preparation? 

‘I feel that there are not enough ac- 
ivities in school that would limit a good 
student's studying ability. However, if 
the student is so much interested in 
those activities that he 
enough thought to study, it is necessary 
to make some limitations. And I suggest 
that one school activity be permitted 
for every ‘A’ on the student’s report 
card, and one-half activity be permitted 
for every “B’ on the student’s report.card 
and so on.” (D. Edgar Hibsman, Selins- 
grove Sr. H. S., Selinsgrove, Penna.) 

“To reduce cheating, the first step 
would seem to be to eliminate whatever 
is taking up so much of the student’s 
time. This, however, is easier said than 
done because the schools today are very 
proud of the number of extracurricular 
activities they offer. To me the way to 
stop cheating in our schools is to have 
educators, parents, and students decide 
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which is more important, to learn some- 
thing or to become president of as many 
clubs as you can. Then de-emphasize 
the other.” (Mary McConnon, Winona 
H. S., Winona, Minn.) 


Poor Study Habits 


Are poor study habits responsible for 
cheating? 

“A good course in how to study would 
probably be the best cure, because stu- 
dents should learn to budget their time.” 
(Jeanne Brake, East Fairmont H. S., 
Fairment, W. Va.) 

“A special course in ‘How to Study’ is 
the best solution. A teacher should help 
a student to learm proper study tech- 
niques. The teacher should show the 
student how to skim over a book and 
teach him reading comprehension.’ 
(Betty Lapinski, Tivoli H. S., Tivoli, 
N. Y.) 


Grading by Ability, Not Marks 


Should classes be divided into two 
groups, on the basis of general intelli- 
gence? 

“After all, nature did not endow us 
all with the same amount of intelligence. 
I believe cheating could be corrected 
by knowing the student’s intelligence 
quotient and by grading the paper ac- 
cordingly. I mean by dividing the class 
into two groups. This would give the 
average or below average student more 
self-confidence in himself than he would 
have if he competed with those having 
a higher intelligence rating. The tempta- 
tion to cheat would be reduced.” 
(August Schaeffer, Linton Special School 
District, Linton, N. D.) 

“A person should be graded accord- 
ing to how well he lives up to his ability. 
In this way, a bright student who loafs 
would receive a lower mark than the 
less brilliant one who‘works hard. This 
would encourage study rather than just 


answering a number of questions right.” 
(Audrey Henning, Homeworth, Ohio.) 


Change Seating System 


Should the seating system be changed, 
in a way that would make cheating 
physically impossible? 

“I think the correct way to keep high 
school and college students from cheat- 
ing in class would be to get a new 
seating system. This would prevent the 
cheating that goes on. If this isn’t 
enough, it would be a good idea to get 
removable side boards to place on the 
sides of each desk. This would make it 
possible for the students to hear the 
teacher, but it would also make it almost 
impossible for them to see each other's 
papers.” (Joseph W. Kegg, North Union 
High School, Uniontown, Pa.) 


For and Against the Honor System 


Would the use of the honor system 
be an effective way to curb cheating? 

“Teachers who use the honor system 
have almost no cheating. Here is the 
reason: Being trusted makes you feel 
that you can’t let that teacher down by 
deliberately cheating. Also, in the honor 
system the kids watch you more, and 
the feeling is that anyone who would 
cheat on an honor test isn’t worth much 
to begin with.” (Dot Drayton, Moscow 
H. S., Moscow, Idaho.) 

“The honor system, frequently em- 
ployed at many of our fine colleges and 
universities, best exemplifies the fact 
that, left alone’ to their own finer in- 
stincts . . . our youth will soon be able 
to resume their roles as the men and 
womer: of tomorrow. In the end truth 
will out.” (Anne Williams, Saint Co- 
lumbkille H. S., Brighton, Mass.) 

“Many colleges and universities have 
hit on an excellent way to curb this 
problem of cheating among their stu- 
dents. In the honor system, students are 
placed on their honor during exams. 
The names of those students who do 
try to cheat are turned in by fellow 
students to the Honor Court, where 
they are tried by students. 

‘If this system could be applied, in a 
modified form, to high school, with the 
service clubs taking the initiative about 
creating an interest in the honor sys- 
tem, dishonesty would disappear.” 
(Carolyn Bohassan, Gainesville H. S., 
Gainesville, Fla.) 

“I have been in classes where there 
was never a doubt in anyone’s mind as 
to who was boss, and it did not require 
iron-headedness. I know from experi- 
ence there was little if any cheating in 
these classes. Hart Stilwell reports in 
the August 18, 1951, Nation magazine, 
‘there will be cheating as long as the 
teacher mistrusts the pupil.’ 

“A very striking incident supporting 
his statement came from an interview 
he had with a 17-year-old high school 
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student. When Mr. Stilwell asked if 
those who cheated, cheated in all their 
classes he was told they cheated in all 
their classes but one, a blind teacher’s 
class. When he asked why he got this 
reply, ‘Why, because he can’t see us if 
we cheat. It would not be right. We'd 
throw anybody out of his class who'd 
cheat on him.” (David F. Halbach, 
Clinton H. S., Clinton, lowa.) 

“The minute any teacher slacks up on 
strictness, many of the students take 
advantage of it. This is why I believe 
that cheating cannot be stopped by 
honor systems, but only by strict super- 
vision backed up by an honor board 
of honest ‘and reliable students to re- 
port those violating the principles of 
honesty.” (Buddy Woodall, Paducah 
H. S., Paducah, Ky.) 

“I don’t think the honor system is 
any good. Those who cheat all the time 
will lie when they sign the honor 
pledge. There are some people who 
have no honor.” (Arlowene Guthmuel- 
ler, Linton Special School District, Lin- 
ton, N. D.) 


Special Award for Honesty 


Should special awards for honesty be 
given to students? 

“Have a special mark put on the stu- 
dent’s report card at the end of the term, 
a mark that shows he has been a stu- 
dent worthy of honor. If a student has 
this mark he will be very proud of it 
and he wouldn’t have to be an ‘A’ stu- 
dent to receive one. That way, a stu- 
dent, even if he isn’t as smart as ar ‘A’ 
student, would have a mark of which 
to be proud.” (Betty Ayer, University 
H. S., Morgantown, W. Va.) 

“I think a course in honesty would be 
well worth-while. Even a few days 
would be sufficient to help the students 
understand how much damage is done 
by cheating.” (Joyce Legerquist, Ann 
Arbor H. §., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

“If schools had clubs that would 
hunt for honesty in each student, it 
might be helpful. The Boy Scouts could 
recognize each boy that has been voted 
‘Mr. Honesty’ of the week. The recogni- 
tion could be in assembly once a week. 
The Girl Scouts could choose ‘Miss 
Honesty’ of the week. In this way, each 
person would strive to reach this honor.” 
(Margaret Nell Day, Cataco H. S., Som- 
erville, Ala.) 


Special Honesty Programs 


Would an organized campaign for 
honesty in school life prove effective in 
curbing cheating? 

“The Student Council of New Bed- 
ford High School, with its ‘Youth for an 
Honest America’ committee, has waged 
what has proved to be a reasonably ef- 
fective battle against dishonesty in 
school life. 

“Through the use of cleverly-worded 














Would essay type questions help? But 
how about the teacher who marks them? 


slogans accompanied by cartoons, the 
school’s art department was instrumen- 
tal in furthering the united effort of 
student leaders in making the student 
body conscious of the campaign’s 
theme. The poster depicted situations 
related to the slogans in such a way 
that the observer was certain to hesi- 
tate and absorb its message... . 

“During the present school year, the 
committee staged a ‘Youth for an Hon- 
est America Week,’ climaxed by a 
‘Youth for an Honest America Day,” 
which proved to be not only informa- 
tive but even enjoyable. . . . 

“An auditorium program was also 
held in the spring of last year. . . . We 
have used blackboard attention-catch- 
ers. . . . The student handbook will 
carry a full page with an illustration 
and slogan question: 95% honesty is not 
good enough for your bank. How about 
you? . .. We have succeeded in having 
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reports and articles relative to this proj- 
ect in every issue of the school pa- 
per... .” (Daniel Gillis, Robert Mur- 
phy, New Bedford H. S., New Bedford, 
Mass.) 


For and Against Punishment 

Would punishment for cheaters be 
the best way of curbing the practice? 

“An effective honor court, made up 
of students and an adviser, would be 
the best way to stop cheating. 

“In an honor court, if a person was 
caught cheating, he would be given 24 
hours to report himself. If he didn’t, 
then you would take your evidence to 
the honor court, and the guilty person 
would come before the court. If the evi- 
dence proved true, the court would pass 
judgment on him.” (Margaret Cooper, 
Blackstone H. S., Blackstone, Va.) 

“It only stands to reason that strict 
punishment would stop cheating. Which 
is stronger, a person’s conscience, or six 
miserable weeks of summer schdol 
makeup? Who will jeopardize a semes- 
ter’s credit in a subject by taking a 
chance on a higher grade in ae test?” 
(Bill Burleigh, Moscow H. S., Moscow, 
Idaho) 

“If a student is caught cheating, let 
the faculty give him or her a choice oi 
two things: Either to be expelled from 
school or to get up before the student 
body in an assembly and give a short 
speech exposing his crime and apolo- 
gizing to the students, faculty, and prin 
cipal.” (Gordon Smith, Georgetown, 
Texas) 

“I believe all graduating seniors 
should swear tc. an honesty oath... .” 
(Marlene Stein, Scranton Central H. S.., 
Scranton, Penna.) 





Bedford, Mass. 


Fourth Awards, $5 each 





Awards Winners in Senior Scholastic Contest 
“How Wouid You Stop Cheating on Exams?” 


First Award—$25—Daniel Gillis and Robert Murphy, New Bedford H. S., New 


Second Award, $15—David Halbach, Clinton H. S., Clinton, lowa 


Third Award, $10—D. Edgar Hibsman, Selinsgrove Sr. H. S., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Marilyn Norseth, Moscow H. S., Moscow, Idaho 

- Diane Seymour, Collingswood H. S., Collingswood, N. J. 
Frances Shearer, Northwest Jr. H. S., Reading, Pa. 

. Ann Tukey, East Lansing H. S., East Lansing, Mich. 
Jeanne Brake, East Fairmont H. S., Fairmont, Va. 

Joseph W. Kegg, North Union H. S., Uniontown, Pa. 
Carolyn Bohassan, Gainesville H. S., Gainesville, Fla. 
Annette Heigeman, Senior H. S., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Marlene Siein, Scranton Central H. S., Scranton, Pa. 
Margaret Cooper, Blackstone H. S., Blackstone, Va. 











PAKISTAN 
Ally in the Heart of Asia 


Next door to neutral India, on the doorstep of 


Russia in Asia, Pakistan may become our ally 


“ HAT country,” asked the quiz 
master cheerily, “has two ends 
but no middle?” 

The contestant looked blank. 

“I'll give you a helpful hint,” said the 
quiz master. “The name of the country 
in Urdu means ‘Land of the Pure 
Heart.’ ” 

Still"no response from the worried 
contestant 

“Final hint,” proclaimed the 
master. “It is the largest Moslem coun- 
try in the world.” 

“Egypt?” said the nervous contestant 


quiz 


timorously. 

“I’m SO sorry. Egypt is wrong. The 
country is PAKISTAN.” 

And the poor contestant lost a 21- 
inch TV set, a deep freeze, and a col- 
lapsible, pocket-size encyclopedia of 
world facts. 

Lest the same fate befall vou, let's 
study up on Pakistan. 

It is true, indeed, that the country 
has no “middle.” Pakistan is literally a 
“divided” nation. It is divided into two 
parts which are separated by a thousand 
miles of foreign territory (see map). 


This is unique among nations of the 
world. Actually, Pakistan was regarded 
as an impossibility by statesmen. No 
nation so divided, they insisted, could 
exist. They predicted its early collapse. 

The present Prime Minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, wrote in 1936, “Po- 
litically the idea of Pakistan is absurd, 
economically it is fantastic 
even if many people believed in it, it 
would still vanish at the touch of reality.” 

But Nehru proved wrong. Pakistan 
exists and is here to stay. It is strong 
and flourishing, showing amazing vital- 
ity for a nation less than seven years old. 

With a population of 80,000,000, 
Pakistan ranks seventh among the coun- 
tries of the world and is the largest 
Moslem nation. 


Nation Divided Yet United 


The Pakistanis are a nation divided 
yet united. What unites them is religion 
—the Moslem faith. 

This, in turn, distinguishes them 
from the people of India who adhere 
to the Hindu faith. 
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Internauional News photo 


One million tons of wheat to stave off famine were given to Pakistan by the U. S. 


Otherwise the Pakistanis and the 
Indians are very much alike. They are 
of the same racial stocks, speak the 
same languages, and—in a broad sense 
—follow the same way of life. 

The name Pakistan first appeared on 
the map of the world on August 15, 
1947. On that day, Britain ended its 
200-year-old control of the vast Indian 
sub-continent. 

Pakistan was carved out of northern 
India. The Moslems refused to remain 
in a country dominated by Hindus. 
They wanted a nation of their own. 

As Ali Jinnah, the “father” of Pakis- 
tan, put it, “One hundred million people 
are too many to be a minority.” 

Accordingly, the Indian peninsula 
was partitioned into two separate coun- 
tries—one Hindu and the other Moslem. 
But even after the partition, there were 
still some 38,000,000 Moslems living 
in Hindu India and about 19,000,000 
Hindus living in Moslem Pakistan. 

These “islands” of minorities in the 
two new nations became battlegrounds 
of fierce fighting. The death toll during 
the early weeks of independence ex- 
ceeded 500,000. In addition, some 
12,000,000 persons of both faiths were 
made homeless. 


Bones of Contention 


Since those turbulent days, there has 
been a mass migration in both direc- 
tions. All told, about 5,000,000 Hindus 
left Pakistan for India, and between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 Moslems mi- 
grated from India to Pakistan. But that 
still leaves sizable minorities in each 
country. 

Another bone of contention between 
the two new nations is the province of 
Kashmir. The province is important to 
the Pakistanis. Three of the five great 
rivers which feed the irrigation system 
of arid West Pakistan rise in Kashmir. 

Moreover, most of the population of 
Kashmir is Moslem. But at the time of 
the partition, Kashmir was ruled by a 
Maharajah (a native prince), a Hindu 
by religion. He decided to unite Kash- 
mir with India. 

The rival claims of Pakistan and India 
to the possession of the province 
brought about bitter and prolonged 





fighting. Finally, in 1949, the United 
Nations Security Council succeeded in 
bringing about a cease-fire in Kashmir. 

Both sides then agreed to a vote to 
be held in the area, to determine its 
future status. But a deadlock developed 
over the conditions for this plebiscite. 
India and Pakistan could not agree on 
how to make sure there would be a free 
and impartial vote. 

In August, 1953—following a confer- 
ence between India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali—the two gov- 
ernments jointly announced that a pleb- 
iscite in Kashmir will definitely be held 
sometime in 1954 “to ascertain the 
wishes of the people.” The details are 
still to be worked out. 

Meantime, a large part of Kashmir is 
occupied by Indian troops and the re- 
mainder by Pakistani troops. The two 
forces face each other across the United 
Nations cease-fire line. 

So much for Pakistan’s relations with 
neighboring India. How about Pakis- 
tan’s relations with the United States? 


We Have a Friend in Asia 


The United States was among the 
first to grant recognition to Pakistan. 
It did so on the very day the new state 
attained its independence. 


A leading Pakistan newspaper, Dawn, 
commented at the time that the United 
States had acted “so promptly and with 


such grace that Pakistan cannot but 
reciprocate with more than the usual 
degree of good will and friendliness to- 
wards that great power.” 

In the current cold war, Pakistan has 
remained steadfastly on the side of the 
United States and the free world. It 
does not consider itself “neutralist” in 
the struggle between democracy and 
communism. 

Pakistan supported the United Na- 
tions’ decision in 1950 to stop Red 
aggression in Korea. It also accepted 
membership in the U. N. Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea. Consistently, it has voted in 
the U. N. with the Western democra- 
cies and against the Soviet bloc. 

Communist agents have made little 
headway in Moslem Pakistan. There 
are probably fewer Reds there than in 
any other Asian country. 

Aside from political affinity, there are 
also close economic ties that bind the 
United States and Pakistan. American 
industry depends on raw jute from 
Pakistan in the manufacture of carpet 
yarn, wrapping twines, and _ similar 
items. Pakistan also sells us raw wool, 
thides, and skins. We, in turn, export to 
Pakistan machinery and manufactured 
goods. 

At the request of the Pakistan gov- 
ernment, U. S. Point Four technicians 


are providing the “know-how” for the 
young nation’s economic-development 
program. The United States spent $10,- 
778,000 on various development opera- 
tions in Pakistan in 1952. A somewhat 
larger sum was spent in 1953. 

In addition, the U. S. Government. 
last summer gave Pakistan a gift of 
1,000,000 tons of wheat, to prevent a 
serious food crisis in that country. 
Pakistan was threatened by famine due 
to a two-year drought. 

In recent weeks there has been a 
flurry of rumors, protests, and denials— 
all dealing with the possibility of the 
United States acquiring military bases 
in Pakistan. 


U. S. Military Aid 


The commotion was touched off by a 
meeting in Washington last November 
between President Eisenhower and 
Pakistan’s Governor-General, Ghulam 
Mohammed, who was in this country 
for medical treatment. Immediately fol- 
lowing this meeting, rumors began to 
fly that Pakistan has supposedly offered 
the United States the use of its air bases 
in exchange for American aid in equip- 
ping Pakistan’s volunteer army of 300.- 
000 well-trained men. 

To be sure, Pakistan—whose north- 
ern border is only 18 miles from Siberia 
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—is strategically important to the United 
States. The Moslem country controls the 
Khyber Pass, which is traditionally the 
invasion route from Central Asia. More- 
over, Pakistan’s air bases are within 
striking range of vital Soviet industrial 
centers in the Ural Mountains and 
Siberia. 

Consequently, it was an easy matter 
for observers to leap to the conclusion 
that the purpose of the President's meet- 
ing with Pakistan’s Governor-General 
was to bring about a bases-for-aid deal. 

Ohe who accepted the rumors at face 
value was India’s Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. He warned the United 
States on November 15 that a military 
pact with Pakistan would “have very 
far-reaching consequences in the whole 
structure of things in South Asia.” 

The next day, U. S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles assured the Indian 
ambassador in Washington that we 
would not arm Pakistan for operations 
against India. President Eisenhower 
said, “We would be most cautious about 
doing anything that would create unrest 
and disaster or failure and hysteria in 
India.” 


Charge and Counter-Charge 


In Pakistan, Prime Minister Moham- 
med Ali made an official denial. “There 
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has never been,” he said, “any question 
at any time of offering military bases in 
Pakistan to any foreign country.” He 
declared that he was particularly sur- 
prised that Indians “should talk as 
though it is their business to decide how 
Pakistan should conduct her foreign 
iffairs.” 

On November 30, Soviet Russia got 
into the act. It sent a stiff note to Pakis- 
tan demanding a “clarification” of the 
reports that ‘the Pakistan government 
was negotiating with the United States 
to trade air bases for arms. “The Soviet 
Union,” warned the note, “cannot re- 
gard with indifference the reports about 
the negotiations.” 

The Soviet note irked the Pakistanis. 
Commented a government spokesman: 
“Pakistan has no aggressive intentions 
toward any power. As for any alliance, 
Pakistan will act according to her own 
lights, and she will not tolerate any in- 
terference with her domestic or foreign 
policy from any quarter whatsoever.” 

Informed observers believe that the 
United States may grant Pakistan sub- 
stantial military assistance, under the 
mutual security program—without re- 
questing in return the right to use 
Pakistan's air bases. At present about 80 
per cent of the Pakistan government’s 
revenue goes to support the armed 
forces. 


How Pakistan Lives 


Now let's take a closer look at Pakis- 
tan. What is the country like?,How do 
the people earn their living? 

The two parts of the country—East 


Black Star photo 


Capital city of Karachi, one of world’s great airports, is booming. New buildings 
mushroom overnight. Population has jumped from 300,000 in 1947 to over 1,200,000. 


Pakistan and West Pakistan—lie as far 
apart as Massachusetts and Missouri. 
There are striking contrasts between the 
two regions. They are like two different 
countries. 

East Pakistan is largely flat and well- 
watered. Monsoons bring heavy rains 
to this region from the warm sea. 

West Pakistan, on the other hand, is 
largely mountainous and arid. It has 
scanty rainfall and must depend on 
irrigation from the Indus River and 
tributaries to sustain its agriculture. 
Karachi, Pakistan’s capital, is in West 
Pakistan, at the mouth of the Indus 
River. 

The inhabitants of East Pakistan are 
rice eaters. Their brothers in West 
Pakistan are wheat eaters. 

Although East Pakistan is only about 
one-sixth the size of West Pakistan, it 
has the larger population. West Pakis- 
tan, with an area of 310,000 square 
miles (slightly bigger than Texas and 
Louisiana combined), has 35,000,000 
inhabitants. East Pakistan, with only 
54,000 square miles (about the size of 
Wisconsin) , has 45,000,000 inhabitants. 
in industry and natural re- 

Pakistan is an agricultural 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


These brilliantly uniformed Pakistani 
soldiers ‘are members of the governor- 
general's private bodyguard. The guard 
numbers more than 100 men, all sturdily 
built and over six feet tall, who come 
chiefly from the Punjab province. They 

_ make a public appearance on all state 
occasions. 











country. Four out of five Pakistanis de- 
pend on the land for their livelihood. 

The total area under cultivation is 
approximately 54,000,000 acres, of 
which: 43,000,000 acres are devoted to 
rice and wheat. 

Pakistan is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of raw jute, and the third largest 
exporter of raw cotton. 

The industries in Pakistan supply only 
a small portion of the nation’s needs. 
These industries include cotton spinning 
and weaving, flour milling, sugar refin- 
ing, cement making, and railway work- 
shops. 

The government launched a Six-Year 
Development Plan in 1951. This will 
involve a total outlay of $786,000,000. 
The object of the plan is to speed indus- 
trialization of the country, increase 
power facilities and communications, 
extend education and welfare services. 

Under the plan, two large hydro- 
electric power stations already have 
been completed, also several jute mills 
and cotton mills. 

Pakistan's leading exports are cotton, 
jute, raw wool, tea, hides, and skins. 
The leading imports are cotton goods 
articles, machinery, iron and steel, ve- 
hicles, and paper. 


How Pakistan Is Ruled 


And this brings us to the last ques- 
tion—How is Pakistan governed? 

Pakistan is a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. As such, it 
enjoys complete independence of action 
in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

The nominal head of the government 
is the governor-general, but his powers 
are limited. The real head of the gov- 
ernment is the Prime Minister, who is 
responsible to the national legislature. 

Curiously enough, Pakistan has had— 
since its establishment in 1947—only a 
temporary government. The reason? Its 
constitution is still being drafted. The 
Constituent Assembly, whose members 
were chosen by local lawmaking bouws 
has both legislative and constitution 
making powers. 

The Assembly is expected to finish 
writing the constitution early this year 
A permanent government then will be 
set up. ; 

It is likely that Pakistan, like India, 
will declare itself a republic and replace 
the governor-general with an elected 
president. But—again following the ex 
ample of India—Pakistan will undoubt 
edly retain its membership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Unquestionably, the existence of a 
democratic Pakistan on the Asian con- 
tinent strengthens the cause of freedor# 
in the world. The American people— 
older in the ways of democracy—will 
follow. with sympathetic interest the 
young nation’s growth and development. 
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20th Century 
Minutemen 


The President’s commission 
has proposed a new training plan 
for 18-year-olds, to run with the draft 
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Roche in Buffak 


Giving It Careful Re-examination 


NIVERSAL Military Training—UMT 

—is in the news again. If you are a 
high school boy, that means you also 
are in the news. For every UMT plan 
starts with that magic military number 
-18 years of age. 

If you had been born on the con- 
tinent of Europe, you would accept as 
a matter of course that you would put 
in anywhere from fifteen months to two 
years of military training before you 
went to college or began earning a liv- 
ing. Because of the series of wars: in 
Europe throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, universal military training is an 
old idea on that continent. 

But you were raised in the United 
States, and here UMT is a relatively 
new idea. It is also a highly contro- 
versial one. That is because America 
grew up behind 3,000 miles of water on 
one side, and 6,000 miles of water on 
the other. Safe from involvement in the 
Old World’s quarrels, Americans saw 
no need for peacetime conscription. 
They felt that a system of military train- 
ing would weaken the civilian suprem- 
acy upon which our Government was 
founded. Thousands who immigrated to 
America did so to escape military train- 
ing. 

But in the last 35 years, we have 
three times sent our men to fight across 
the seas. Each time, the nation was 
unprepared at the outset. Each time, 


the nation lost precious months in train- 
ing boys who did not know how to take 
apart a Springfield or a Garand rifle 
and clean it. 

The question therefore has 
raised—Should we not re-examine our 
old ideas about universal military train- 
ing, in the light of a changing world 
and our new position of world leader- 
ship? 

Thousands of Americans think we 
should. But other thousands still regard 
UMT as the entering wedge for military 
control of our national affairs, 


been 


Arguments for UMT 


These are the arguments that have 
been made for UMT: 

Just to give you some idea how hot 
the debate has been, President Truman 
asked Congress to pass a UMT bill 
seventeen times. Since the end of World 
War II, three special Presidential com- 
missions have made a study of it. Con- 
gressional committees have held eight 
hearings. Dozens of bills have been 
dropped in the legislative -hopper. Not 
one was ever passed by both houses. 


National Security 

When World War II started, the 
U. S. had only 300,000 men in uniform. 
Before it ended, 15,000,000 were in 
service. When the Communists went in- 
to Korea, we had only 1,500,000 in the 


Armed Services. Immediately, we had 
to increase our strength to 3,500,000. 

The obvious lesson from these two 
experiences is that we must have a 
permanent reservoir of trained man- 
power. Otherwise we may be caught 
short again. And we mav not have a 
year to prepare while Allies hold the 
line, 

Further, if we have a large ready 
reserve, the potential aggressor may 
think twice. General George C. Marshall 
once said: “If Congress had passed 
[a UMT bill in 1920], I don’t believe 
even a Hitler would have dared to pro 
voke a second World War.” 


Fairness 

Between 1946 and the beginning oi 
the Korean war, there were nearly 
2,500,000 physically fit young men who 
had never received any military train- 
ing. Therefore, they could not be called 
to active war service. As a result, when 
the Korean war started, the Govern- 
ment had to call back 600,000 veterans 
of World War II. 

These men had already done thei: 
duty. Many were married men with 
children. They were just getting settled 
in jobs, or beginning professional ca 
reers. It was grossly unfair to ask them 
to go off to war again. 

But the veterans of Korea will be 
in the same “double jeopardy,” Under 
the present laws, draftees must serve 
six years in the reserves after complet- 
ing their two years of active service 
eight in all. If another emergency 
comes, they will be the first called. 

There are other injustices. Under the 
present physical and mental standards. 
many escape service because they are 
unfit for combat duty. Yet they are per 
fectly capable of driving a truck on 
pecking at a typewriter. Moreover, when 
monthly draft calls decrease—as they 
have since the Korean truce—many of 
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those eligible are never inducted. This 
is undemocratic. 


Economy 

The nation cannot afford indefinitely 
to support a standing force of around 
3,000,000 men. The only way to cut 
this cost without impairing national se- 
curity is to have a large Ready Reserve, 
available for immediate call in the event 
of emergency. 


Arguments Against UMT 


Opponents of UMT put forth these 
arguments: 


impractical 

Warfare today is highly technical and 
becoming increasingly complex every 
year. What a trainee learns this year 
may be largely useless two or three 
vears later. In an emergency he would 
have to be trained all over again. 

Furthermore, one of the most impor- 
tant things in military training is team- 
work. This is usually learned in the 


hard school of combat. A trainee can’t 
pick it up in a few short weeks. 


Dangerous 

Eighteen-year-olds are very impres- 
sionable, Under UMT, they would be 
put under military discipline at the very 
time when they should be learning how 
to think for themselves. 

There is danger that UMT will make 
robots of the young men of the nation, 
that they will become used to direction 
and depend upon it. 

Futhermore, the Army is a great 
catch-all—as it must be—and inevitably 
the trainee’s moral development is go- 
ing to be affected. 

Finally, there is the very great danger 
that UMT will increase the influence 
of the Armed Forces in American life. 
Already this trend is apparent. Increas- 
ingly, generals and admirals are being 
given key diplomatic posts. 


Uneconomic 
Because the draft will continue, and 
because in the event of an emergency 
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Adapted from a cartoon by Huekes in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Doesn't Know His Own Strengt 
One side says UMT will give us a permanent reservoir of trained manpower. Other 
side says UMT would be a dangerous and costly step toward militarizing America. 


trainees would have to get lengthy re- 
fresher training, UMT will not save 
much money, if any. The late Senator 
Robert A. Taft said: “I'd like to see 
Army leaders come in some time and 
say, ‘You give us UMT and we'll give 
up five or six divisions.’ I haven’t heard 
any such offer.” 

In June, 1951, Congress passed a bill 
approving UMT “in principle,” but ‘it 
directed that a Presidential commission 
should submit a specific plan. That fall 
the President’s National Security Train- 
ing Commission (N.S.T.C.) proposed 
six months of military training for all 
eligible eighteen-year-olds. After train- 
ing they would serve in the Reserves 
for seven and a half years. 

Obviously this plan could not be put 
into force at that time. This is the 
reason: About 1,000,000 young men 
turn eighteen each year. Of these, 
50,000 are physically or mentally han- 
dicapped; another 100,000 to 150,000 
volunteer in the Armed Forces. This 
leaves a pool of about 800,000. In 1951, 
that pool was needed to supply men for 
Korea. Therefore, the President’s com- 
mission suggested that UMT begin on 
a token basis—with 60,000 trainees a 
year: 

The proposal brought protests from 
farm, labor, and church groups. They 
deluged Congressmen with letters. In 
March, 1952, the House shelved the 
bill. Later, during the Presidential 
campaign, General Eisenhower, who 
had always been a staunch advocate of 
UMT, said: “We have the Selective 
Service, Let us not have anything else 
piled on top of that until we solve this 
[Korean] problem.” 

Last July, however, President Eisen- 
hower directed the National Security 
Training Commission to _ explore 
whether it was “feasible” to have UMT 
and Selective Service operating to- 
gether. 


Proposed New Program 


The commission’s report was made 
public on Dec. 14. The commission felt 
that because of changed conditions, it 
was quite possible to have both the 
draft and UMT. The changed circum- 
stances were a truce in Korea and the 
“New Look” program of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The New Look calls 
for increased emphasis on airpower 
and atomic. weapons. 

The commission figured that if the 
Armed Services’ are cut to 3,130,000 
from their present strength of 3,500,- 
000, there will be a pool of 1,500,000 
available for UMT through 1960. (As 
a matter of fact, the pool will prob- 
ably be larger, because the Eisenhower 
Administration is figuring on cutting 
the total strength to about 2,815,000 
by July, 1957.) Therefore, the com- 





mission suggested that the UMT pro- 
gram start with 100,000 men in 1955. 

As for the program, it was essentially 
the same as the one proposed in 1951— 
six months’ training followed by seven 
and a half years in the Ready Reserves. 
There was one difference. The com- 
mission suggested that on registering 
with their draft boards, eighteen-year- 
olds should draw lots to determine 
whether they should be trainees or be 
inducted for active service. 


Two Big Questions 


The two big questions you have are: 
(1) If Congress approves this program, 
just how will it affect me? (2) What 
are the chances that Congress will ap- 
prove it? 

As for the first question, that de- 
pends upon the luck of the draw. If 
you draw the ticket marked “Active 
Service,” then you would be inducted, 
it age 19 or 20, for two years of active 
duty. This would be followed by six 
vears in the Stand-by Reserves. In the 
Stand-by Reserves you could not be 
called to active duty, in the event of 
emergency, until after men in Ready 
Reserve had all been called to duty. 

If you draw the ticket marked “Na- 
tional Security Training,” these are the 
things that would happen: 

You will get the ‘service of your 
choice “to the extent possible within 
over-all quotas” for the three services. 

You will not get the deferments now 
lowed under Selective Service. 

You will not be inducted until you 
graduate from high school, fail in your 
studies, or reach your twentieth birth- 
day—whichever comes first. If you are 
in-college, you can finish out the year. 
But if you are flunking, you will be 
inducted pronto. 

If you are doing seasonal work on 
a farm or in a factory, you won't be 
inducted until the seasonal work is over. 

You will serve your six months in 
a camp as near home as possible. 

After your six months are over, you 
will serve seven and a half.years in 
the Ready Reserve. In event of an 
emergency, you will be called ahead 
of veterans or those in the Stand-by 
Reserves.. Otherwise vou will not go 
on active duty. 

What Congress will do is, of course, 
the sixty-four-dollar question, 

Just as big a question, but one that 
can be answered immediately, is how 
YOU feel about the proposals of the 
National Security Training Commis- 
sion. On page 28 of this issue you will 
find a ballot of the Institute of Student 
Opinion, a poll sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines. The ballot will give you an 
opportunity to express your views. In- 
structions for filling out the ballot are 
in the adjoining columns on this page. 
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How National Security Training Program Would Work 
Program would begin on Jan. 1, 1955 or earlier, with at least 100,000 trainees. 


At 18 all fit young men would register with Selective Service and enter the National 


Security Training Pool. 


Young men would draw lots to determine whether they would go into National 


Security Training or into active service. 





if a young man draws National Security 
Training ... 


if a young man draws active service... 





He would specify the month following 
his 18th birthday when he prefers to be 
inducted. High school students would not 
be inducted until they graduate, cease 
to make a satisfactory record, or reach 
their 20th birthday—whichever comes 


first. 


¢ oe 


He would report for six months’ training 
at a camp nearest his home. Pay would 


After six months’ National Security Train- 
ing, he would enter the Ready Reserve 
for 7% years. He could be called to 
active duty the minute an emergency 
occurred, 


_ 
ed 
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He would not be inducted until age 19 


After two years’ active service he would 
enter the Stand-by Reserve for 6 years. 
He would not be called to active duty 
until the Ready Reserve is exhausted. 


How You Can Vote on UMT.. . Ballot on Page 28. 


Would you like to cast your vote in a 
national poll being conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion? 

The Institute, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, conducts opinion polls 
among high school students in coopera- 
tion with high school newspapers. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
a member, your class may take part in 
this poll, Ask your teacher’s permission 
for a class committee to conduct the 
poll. If you have voted through your 
school paper poll, however, do not vote 
in this one. 

First, ask the students to read each 
question carefully, check their ballots 
according to instructions. and clip them 


out along dotted line. Collect the bal. 
lots and separate those checked by 
BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 

Using two blank, clipped ballots as 
tabulation sheets, enter the total num- 
ber of BOY votes for each question on 
one ballot, the total number of GIRL 
votes on the other. The two filled-in 
tabulations of BOY and GIRL votes 
should be mailed not later than Feb. 
5, 1954, to The Institute of Student 
Opinion, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Do not send all the ballots from your 
class. With the two tabulation ballots 
be sure to send the name of your teacher 
and your school address. 
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= FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 
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Am I to Stand Innocent 
Until Proved Guilty? 


f eeony who launched our ship of 
state nailed to the mast the idea 
that a free man must be considered 
innocent .until proved guilty. They 
spelled this idea out in four of the ten 
itticles of our Bill of Rights, the First 
fen Amendments to the Constitution. 
Chey stated 16 rules or rights to pro- 
tect the innocent. 

Each provision was a shield against 
the wrath of tyrants, or the vengeance 
of spiteful accusers, or the cry of the 
mob for a victim. Each grew out of 
bitter experience gained after hard 
struggles. History has many examples 
of the abuse of power. It was to pre- 
vent such abuse that our forefathers 
wrote into our basic law the principles 
f fair trial—proof of guilt, protection 
of the accused, public trials, and pro- 
cedures to prevent the use of preju- 
diced and false witnesses to convict the 
innocent. 

Back in Biblical times, the king of 
Samaria and his wily Queen Jezebel 
plotted to take the fine vineyards of a 
landowner named Naboth. They staged 
a trial with paid, false witnesses. The 
charge was, “Thou didst blaspheme God 
and the king.” Naboth was convicted 
and stoned to death. And thus the king 
got possession of the vineyards. 


Safety from Unjust Attack 


In the Middle Ages in Europe, per- 
sons accused of a crime usually were 
tortured before the trial to make them 
confess. The confession was then used 
against them at the trial, just as it is in 
the Soviet Union today. 

When King Philip IV of France 
needed money in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, he put pressure on the wealthy 
organization of the Knights Templar. 
In the King’s torture chambers, Jacques 
de Molay, the grand master of the 
order, was broken on the rack until he 
confessed to the false charges prepared 
even before his arrest. Then he was 
burned at the stake in Paris in 1314. 

Such brutalities were vivid in the 
minds of Americans when they wrote 
the Fifth Amendment to our Consti- 
tution. This provided. in part, that a 


person shall not be compelled to be a 
witness against himself. 

Many of -these knights, like thou- 
sands of other victims of official power 
before and since, simply disappeared, 
never to be heard of again. 

Our forefathers remembered the fa- 
mous case of the five knights who in 
1626 refused King Charles I of Eng- 
land the money he demanded to finance 
a war. They were thrown into prison 
without any. public charge and no 
chance to defend themselves in a trial. 
A great hue and cry was raised. 

Directly from the English Petition 
of Right, which grew out of that inci- 
dent, we borrowed the words in our 
Sixth Amendment. 

The right of habeas corpus compels 
authorities to bring the accused into 
court, inform him of the charges 
against him, set a time for his trial, and 
let him go free on reasonable bail. An- 
other clause of our Bill of Rights pro- 
tects the accused from being tried for 
the same crime twice. Still another 
insures him of the chance to present 
witnesses in his defense. Probably the 
most important right of all is to have 
the assistance of a lawyer. 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 

“Under our constitutional system, 
courts stand against any winds that 
blow as havens of refuge for those who 
might otherwise suffer because they are 
helpless or weak, out-numbered, or be- 
cause they are non-conforming victims 
of prejudice and public excitement . . .” 


—Justice Hugo Black 
U. S. Supreme Court Decision, 1939 


“In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury 

. and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense.”’ 

—Article Vi, Bill of Rights 
United States Constitution 


Out of the history of the human race 
we have learned that people cannot 
strive for a good life for themselves and 
their children unless they feel fairly 
secure against unjust attacks. They will 
fear to speak their thoughts freely, to 
denounce injustice, or to oppose cor- 
ruption in government. All our other 
freedoms rest upon the vital freedom 
from fear of persecution. 


Trial’ of Lavrenti Beria 


Under Communist dictatorship, the 
threat of the slave labor camp hangs 
over every person. The purge is the 
only method of changing policy or 
politicians. And once the finger of 
authority points at a victim, confession 
is the only way out. 

With the death of Lenin in 1924, a 
struggle for power began in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin banished Trotsky, his 
chief rival. Then Stalin, together with 
Zinoviev and Kamenov, ruled as a tri- 
umvirate. This three-way division of 
power lasted until Stalin was strong 
enough to push the other two aside. 

By 1936 Stalin was prepared to wipe 
out all his former associates in a great 
purge. They were all accused of treason 
and crimes against the people. Their 
friends were hunted down, and their 
friends’ friends, unti] thousands and 
tens of thousands were rounded up and 
executed. Millions were banished to 
slave labor camps. 

Yagoda, the head of the secret police 
who carried out this bloody business, 
later was silenced by execution. And 
Yezhov, who engineered the purge of 
Yagoda, was in his turn put out of the 
way by Lavrenti Beria, who took over 
Yagoda’s post as head of the secret 
police. 

Last month Beria met the same fate 
that befell his predecessor. He and six 
other former high officials of the secret 
police were found guilty of treason and 
shot. He was the first to be purged of 
the new triumvirate—Malenkov, Molo- 
tov, and Beria—set up after the death 
of Stalin. The next question is whether 
Malenkov will rub out Molotov or vice 
versa. 





Beria surely knew how futile it would 
have been for him to deny the charges, 
or to refuse to provide the confession 
of his guilt. He knew well the system 
by which confessions were wrung. Had 
not he himself forced thousands from 
his helpless victims? So Beria confessed 
to “state crimes.” 

The former head of the Soviet secret 
police was charged with heading a con- 
spiracy for foreign “imperialist” pow- 
ers. He was charged with plotting to 
take over the Communist party with 
the secret police, in order to seize the 
government and restore capitalism to 
the Soviet Union. 

The trial of Beria and his six hench- 
men was held according to rules laid 
down in a 1934 Soviet law. Under this 
law, the trial had to be held secretly; 
the accused themselves might not be 
present; the court had to wind up its 
examination of the evidence within ten 
days (it took only six); guilt was pun- 
ishable by death; there could be no 
appeal; the sentence had to be carried 
out immediately by shooting. 

Looking back, Beria might have re- 
called how many details in confessions 
he prepared for others were later found 
ridiculous. Victims had confessed to 
being in hotels that did not exist, meet- 
ing plotters at airports on days when 
all planes were grounded. 


Law of Tooth and Fang 


Would people inside or outside the 
Soviet empire believe the fantastic lies 
in his own confession? What difference 
would it make? The confession had 
become a ritual. And the hated secret 
police were guilty of crimes too nu- 
merous to recount. 


ve 
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Communist Justice . . 


Almost one out of every ten Russians 
was already in slave labor camps. He, 
Beria, was'the man most responsible 
for putting them there. 

To be sure, some of those 
demned were guilty of sabotage. Some 
really had stolen state property. Some 
had plotted against the regime. But 
most of these millions were merely dan- 
gerous to leave loose. They had cause 
for hating the authorities who had per- 
secuted their friends or relatives. 

Out of these millions, there was the 
case of the widow in the Ukraine. She 
had lost her husband in war. Beria 
might well have wondered what chain- 
reaction of hatred was set off when she 
was sent to a slave labor camp. 

She had admitted her guilt. Everyone 
knew the penalty for being late to one’s 
work. She had been twenty minutes late 
after two. warnings. The plea that she 
had to look after her four-year-old boy 
was no defense. Tardiness was by all 
odds the best crime in the catalogue to 
catch new recruits for the labor camps. 
Besides, only by such punishment could 
slothful peasants be taught punctuality, 
so important to operating machines. 

Every morning in the big cities scores 
of tardy women workers were rounded 
up by the police. Most of them were 
shipped off in cattle cars without even 
being put through the courts. 

Beria knew that at the time he was 
arrested, Malenkov had sought favor 
with the people by releasing hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners jailed for such 
petty crimes. What would these people 
say about the conditions in the camps? 
Whom would they blame? 

Where there is no justice based upon 
principles, there is the law of the jun- 
gle, of the tooth and the fang. Beria was 


con- 
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only the latest of a long line of racket- 
eers who have fought among themselves 
to wipe out rival gangs in order to gain 
a monopoly to loot the Soviet territory. 

Throw into contrast the story of the 
British Redcoats who were charged 
with firing into a crowd in Boston in 
1770—an event that came to be known 
as the “Boston Massacre.” What kind 


_of justice did the soldiers get when 


they appeared in the colonial court? 


Even-handed Justice 


It took real courage for John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy, two opponents of 
British rvle, to defend soldiers of the 
British Crown “in an _ atmosphere 
charged with the spirit of revenge. But 
they stood by the principles of fair trial. 

The question was clearly which sol- 
diers were personally guilty of firing 
into the crowd. “Facts are stubborn 
things,” John Adams contended at the 
trial. “And whatever may be our wishes, 
our inclinations, or the dictates of our 
passions, they cannot alter the state of 
facts and evidence.” 

Despite the public clamor for severe 
penalties, these soldiers were treated as 
individuals who were innocent until 
proved guilty by facts and evidence. 
The verdict was striking. Six were 
found “not guilty,” and only two were 
convicted of “manslaughter.” 

In tense times, even-handed justice 
is put to tough tests. We live in such 
times today. The strength of democracy 
lies in the confidence of the great ma- 
jority in the quality of American justice 
—on whether most people feel in their 
hearts that they will be considered 
innocent until proved guilty beyond 
reasonable doubt. 


Sweigert in San Francisco Chronicle 


. Jailer: ‘The prisoner has confessed.’ Judge: ‘Then we can announce the trial ” 





Many GI’s to Leave Korea 


Two U. S. Army divisions will soon 
be withdrawn from Korea to the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower, in making 
the announcement, said this is the 
first step in a gradual reduction of 
U. S. ground forces in Korea. The 
U. S. is reported to have about seven 
divisions in Korea. A U. S. division 
has about 16,000 men. 

The President warned that, if the 
Reds resume aggression, the United 
States will “oppose it with even 
greater effect” than before. 

These reasons were given by the 
President for his decision to reduce 
U. S. troop strength in Korea: 

(1) “We do not need as much 
ground strength there now as when 
there was fighting.” 

(2) The Republic of Korea forces 
“were substantially built up during 
the war.” 

(3) “Our growing national air 
power possesses greater mobility and 
greater striking force than ever be- 
fore.” 

The President’s action is believed 
to be tied in with his plan for a 
10 per cent cut in military man- 
power by 1955. This would save 
about five billion dollars. 

The President's plan displeased 
South Korean government officials, 
who asserted that the Communists 
are using the present Korea truce 
to build up their forces. 


Big Four to Meet? 


The “Big Four’ 
lin this month. 

Last month the U. S., Britain, and 
France invited Soviet Russia to a 
four-power meeting of foreign min- 
isters in Berlin January 4 (see last 
week's news pages). 

The Russians turned down the 
January 4 date but suggested a meet- 
ing on or after January 25. It was 
expected that the Western powers 
would agree to the postponement. 

What’s Behind It: The West and 
Russia have been discussing a possi- 
ble Big Four meeting ever since last 
summer. Why, then, did the Russians 
insist on pushing the date back to 
late January? 

The Russians want their enemies 


may meet in Ber- 


to be weak and divided. The Rus- 
sians want to slow down Western 
Europe's rearmament, and to start 
quarrels among the members of the 
West's anti-Communist alliance. 

France is the key to this goal. 
Without France as a partner, the var- 
ious moves to build military and eco- 
nomic strength in Western Europe 
would fail. 

These include the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (which is build- 
ing armed forces to defend Western 
Europe); the “Schuman Plan” for 
pooling Western Europe’s coal and 
steel industries; and the proposed 
European Defense Community 
(EDC). Under EDC a combined 
“European Army” would be formed 
of military units from France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. 

The Communists, who have a 
large following in France, oppose 
EDC. So do many other French 
groups. The French parliament is 
badly split on the issue. 

On January 16 France’s new pres- 
ident, Rene Coty (see photo on next 
page), takes office. Under French 
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4 lapted from Christian Science Monitor 
Arrows mark Communist drive that cut 
Indo-China in two and the later Red 
drive south against French-held Seno air- 
field. Reds hold half of Viet Nam and 
in southern China have formed so-called 
“Free Thai’’ government that seeks to win 
over the Thai people, who are widely 
distributed throughout ‘Southeast Asia.“ 


law, a new premier and cabinet must 
be appointed at that time. 

The present French premier, Jo- 
seph Laniel, supports EDC, at least 
in a lukewarm way. But by January 
25 France might have an anti-EDC 
cabinet—or maybe no cabinet at all, 
if parliament can’t agree on a new 
premier. 

The U. S. insists that EDC must 
be created—and soon. Will Russia 
succeed in making trouble between 
France and the U. S.? Will Russia 
succeed in weakening Europe’s will 
to resist Communism? 


Indo-China Cut in Two 


The Indo-China war—which has 
been simmering in recent months— 
boiled over again. 

Communist rebels (Viet Minh) cut 
Indo-China in two with a drive 
across its narrowest point (see map 
below). By December 27 the attack- 
ers reached Thakhek, a town on the 
Mekong River. Across the Mekong 
is Thailand. Thailand’s government 
declared a state of emergency and 
massed troops near the border. 

From Thakhek the Viet Minh 
forces turned southward toward Seno 
airfield. The French were flying in 
tons of supplies for defense of this 
base. Other rebel spearheads headed 
north inside Laos. 

What’s Behind It: The only active 
shooting war in the world is in Indo- 
China. (Article on France and Indo- 
China in next week’s issue.) 

In this war, fought chiefly by guer- 
rillas and small groups of foot sol- 
diers, capture of territory is less im- 
portant than destroying of troops. 
The French lost few troops in the 
Red offensive. 

The Communist thrust could be- 
come a serious threat if Viet Minh 
followed up its first attack by over- 
running Laos or invading Thailand. 


NEWS IN MAJOR ARTICLES 


U. S. may grant Pakistan military 
assistance. (“Pakisian—Ally in the 
Heart of Asia,” pp. 10-12.) 

New training plan for 18-year- 
olds is proposed by National Secu- 
rity Training Commission. (“20th 
Century Minutemen,” pp. 13-15.) 

Lavrenti Beria, former head of 
Soviet secret police, “confesses” to 
treason against Russia, is found 
guilty and shot. (“Am I to Stand 
Innocent Until Proved Guilty?” pp. 





Japan Gets 5 Islands 


The Japanese got a Christmas 
present from Uncle Sam—the five 
little Amami islands. 

These are the first parts of Japan’s 
pre-war empire to be returned to 
Japan. (See map at right.) 

On Christmas Day (Tokyo time) 
the U. S. Government announced 
that it was restoring to Japan the 
Amami Oshima group of islands. 
They lie just south of the main is- 
lands of Japan and have a popula- 
tion of 200,000, mostly farmers and 
fishermen. The U. S. had adminis- 
tered the Amamis since the end of 
World War II. 

What's Behind It: Japan formerly 
ruled a vast empire in the Far East. 
The Japanese grabbed most of it by 
war between 1931 and 1943. At the 
peak of their power in World War 
II the Japanese held, in addition to 
their home islands, more than 250,- 
000,000 square miles of territory with 
a population of nearly 100,000,000. 
Under Japan’s rule were most of the 
Pacific islands west of the Interna- 
tional Date Line and north of the 
Equator—as well as a couple of the 
U. S. Aleutian Islands, part of the 
island of New Guinea, and the is- 
lands of Indonesia. On the mainland 
of Asia the Japanese overran south- 
east Asia and most of eastern China. 

The peace treaty with Japan, 
signed in 1951, stripped the Japanese 
of everything but the “home islands.” 
Among the territories that Japan 
agreed to give up were: Korea; For- 
mosa (which had already been made 
a province of China and is now 
headquarters of the Chinese Nation- 
alists); southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile islands (which had been tak- 
en over by Russia); and the Marsh- 
all-Marianas-Caroline islands (now a 
United Nations trust territory admin- 
istered by the United States). 

Japan also agreed not to object 
if the U. S. turned the Ryukyu and 
Bonin islands into another U. N. 
trust territory. Meanwhile, the U. S. 
has kept occupation forces in these 
islands. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles made clear last month that 
the U. S. will hold on to the Ryukyus 
and Bonins “as long as conditions 
of threat and tension exist in the 
Far East.” The largest of the Ryu- 
kyus, the island of Okinawa, is the 
site of one of our major Pacific bases 
—a key link in our defenses against 








New York Times map 
In returning Amami Oshima islands 
to Japan, U.S. said it will keep 
Ryukyus (1) and Bonins (2). See story. 


Communist aggression in the Far 
East. 


Radio Eyes Probe Space 


Using radio telescopes, astrono- 
mers are reaching toward new 
frontiers in space. 

Astronomers believe they will soon 
discover the secret of mysterious ra- 
dio waves from outer space that 
reach the earth. These may come 
from the vast collections of stars 
known as galaxies. Radio signals are 
also flashed by meteors as they break 
up on hitting the outer layers of the 
ezrth’s atmosphere. 

This was one of the recent devel- 
opments in science reported at the 
1953 meeting in Boston, Mass., of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (AAAS). 

Using radio waves in place of vis- 
ible light waves, man can now “see” 
several thousand light years farther 
than he can with optical telescopes. 


@ RENE COTY, 71 
(right), takes office 
Jan. 16 as France's 
president, succeed- 
ing Vincent Auriol 
(on left). France’s 
parliament, which 
elects the president, 
is so bitterly split 
that it took 13 bal- 
lots before choosing 
Coty. The president 
has little power ex- 
cept to nominate 
premiers (who must 
be approved by the 
National Assembly, 
the lower house of 
parliament). 
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(A light year is the distance light 
travels in one year—about six trillion 
miles.) The radio waves pierce vast 
clouds of cosmic dust and hydrogen 
gas that curtain the view of the or- 
dinary telescope. 

The most accurate radio telescope 
in the world is used by the U. S. 
Naval Research.Laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has a bowl-shaped 
antenna 50 feet across, that points to 
the sky. The world’s largest radio 
‘scope, with an antenna 250 feet 
across, is at Manchester, England. 

More than 1,800 scientific reports 
were presented at the meeting of the 
AAAS, which was organized in 1847 
and has more than a million mem- 
bers. 

A husband and wife team of sci- 
entists from Orange Park, Fla., told 
how they raised a chimpanzee in 
their home for six years as they 
would their own child. The chimp- 
child was able to communicate by 
making signs and simple sounds. 
However, the chimp took no inter- 
est in making sounds just for the 
sake of making them, as human 
babies do. This may be the reason, 
the scientists said, why chimpanzees 
can't talk. 


Russia Scolds Tarzan 


Tarzan may not scare L'. S. movie- 
goers—but he wakes up the pigs in 
Russia. 

That’s what Pravda, official news- 
paper of the Russian Communist 
party, claims. 

Years ago Johnny Weissmuller 
made a series of movies about Tar- 
zan’s adventures. These old Holly- 
wood productions are the most pop- 
ular films in Russia. Four Tarzan 


Wide World photo 
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films were captured in Germany by 
the Russians, and long lines form in 
front of the Moscow theatres where 
these movies are showing. U. S. 
producers don’t get any fees for use 
of these films. 

Kino Prokat, the Soviet film dis- 
tribution organization, sends movies 
around to villages and collective 
farms. Pravda gave this description 
of what happened when the Tarzan 
film truck arrived recently at the 
village of Kuzikha: 

“Soon the livestock section of the 
farm was filled with the sound of 
war cries of African tribal hunters, 
the deafening beat of tom-toms. 
Then a wild lion appeared on the 
screen, and such a deafening roar 
was heard that the spectators became 
frightened. And then the farm ani- 
mals set up a squealing and howling 
tnat almost drowned out the sounds 
from the screen.” 

Pravda+ says Russian audiences 
need more culture and less excite- 
meut. The paper proposes that thea- 
tres show movies of Russian scien- 
tists, doctors, and teachers—instead 
of “trashy” American movies about 
Tarzan, cowboys, and pirates. 


Cost of Living Drops 

In November, living costs dropped 
for the first time in eight months. 

The consumers’ Price Index, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, went down 0.3 per cent in 
the period from mid-October to mid- 
November. 

What’s Behind It: Each month 
agents of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics collect sample prices of the 
goods and services most commonly 
bought by middle-income families 
in cities. The index includes costs 
of such items as food, clothing, shel- 
ter, utilities, home furnishings, doctar 


LOOK, NC HANDS 

e Margaret Donovan of Boston, Mass., 
is trying out a new kind of telephone 
booth—the only one of its kind in public 
use. The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company installed it in 
South Station, Boston, as an experiment. 
Both her hands are free to take notes. 
The “receiver” is a loudspeaker (by her 
left ear) and she speaks into a micro- 
phone (just to the right of the loud- 
speaker). Control knob in front of her 
is to adjust volume. This booth can be 
used only where an attendant is on 
duty, for it has no coin box. 


bills, and recreation. Each month's 
Index compares the average cost of 
the various items with the average 
of the costs of these items in the peri- 
od 1947 to 1949. The 1947-49 period 
is taken as 100 per cent. The Octo- 
ber-November figure was 115. In 
other words, middle-income families 
were, on the average, spending 15 
per cent more for necessities (and 
luxuries to which they are accus- 
tomed ) than in 1947-49. 

The Index has risen 13 per cent 
since the Korean war broke out. It 
is only six tenths of one per cent 
above November, 1952, in spite of 
steady increases between February 
and October of 1953. 

Pay rates of several million per- 
sons, including railroad and auto 
workers, are tied to the Index. Under 
their union contracts, their pay rises 
or falls when the Index goes up or 
down by a certain amount. 


Queen Charms Subjects 


Queen Elizabeth is charming mil- 
lions of subjects who are seeing her 
for the first time. 

Queen Elizabeth II is Britain’s 
first reigning monarch to make a 
round-the-world tour. She left Lon- 
don last November. After triumphal 
receptions in Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
the Fiji Islands, she visited the only 
other queen in the British Common- 
wealth—six-foot, three-inch Queen 
Salote of the Tonga Islands in the 
Pacific. 

Elizabeth's grandfather, King 
George V, started a tradition of mak- 
ing a Christmas broadcast to the 
entire Commonwealth. Queen Eliza- 
beth carried on the tradition by 
broadcasting from New Zealand on 
Christmas Day—the first time the ad- 
dress had been made from outside 
the United Kingdom. 


She commented on the fact that 
many people speak of her reign as 
a “new Elizabethan Age”—thus com- 
paring her with Queen Elizabeth I, 
who reigned from 1558 to 1603. 
“Frankly,” said Elizabeth II, “I do 
not feel at all like my great Tudor 
forebear, who was blessed with nei- 
ther husband nor children, who ruled 
as a despot, and was never able to 
leave her native shores.” 

She won the hearts of New Zea- 
landers in incidents such as these: 

At a rainy reception outdoors, 
Deputy Mayor K. N. Buttle of Auck- 
land offered the Queen his coat to 
protect her from the rain. “Thank 
you, Sir Walter Raleigh,” the Queen 
responded. (Sir Walter Raleigh is 
supposed to have once spread his 
cloak on the ground so that Queen 
Elizabeth I could cross a mud puddle 
without wetting her feet.) 

While being driven slowly through 
a line of children, the Queen over- 
heard two girls arguing over wheth- 
er the royal visitor was Princess 
Margaret or Queen Elizabeth. One 
girl was insisting it was Princess 
Margaret. The Queen leaned from 
the car and, with a queenly disre- 
gard for the “Queen’s English, said: 
“No, it’s me.” 

The Queen will remain in New 
Zealand and near-by Australia for 
two months, then go to Ceylon and 
Africa, returning to London the mid- 
dle of May. 


Quik MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


1. The region that includes Laos, 
Cambodia, and Viet Nam is known as 
(Indonesia; Indo-China; Indiana). 

2. All of these three island areas be- 
longed to Japan until a few years ago. 
Who controls each now? a, Kuriles 
; b, Okinawa.............000. ot 
c, Formosa 

3. Underline statement that is NOT 
true; (a) The U.N. insists that all Ko- 
rean War prisoners be freed January 
22; (b) President Eisenhower’s aim in 
withdrawing two divisions of troops 
from Korea is to turn South Korea over 
to the Chinese Communists; (c) The 
U.N. and Communists have so far 
failed to arrange a Korean peace con- 
ference. 

4. The new president of France is 


(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 














“HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES~ 


Freedom to Make Fun of the Boss 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, the famed 

“silver-tongued orator” of the 
Democratic Party, ran unsuccessfully 
three times for President. He was a 
favorite target of newspaper wit. In 
1924, his brother, Charles W. Bryan, 
former governor of Nebraska, went 
down to defeat for Vice-President 
with John W. Davis, beaten by Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge. 

The brothers Bryan, impersonated 
by two prominent newspapermen, 
sang this plaintive ditty at a Wash- 
ington dinner in Dec., 1924, to the 
tune, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’”: 


W.J.—Oh, we are the Bryan Broth- 
ers, 
We've been in every race. 
C.W.—We ran three times for Pres- 
i-dent, 
Then we ran for second place. 
(Chorus) 
But we ain’t gonna run no mo’, 
no mo’, 
We ain't gonna run no mo’, 
When the votes are cast, we're 
always last— 
So we ain’t gonna run no mo’. 
C.W.—We made hot campaign 
speeches, 
The best we ever shall, 
W.J.—The country wouldn't warm 
to us 
And the vote kept cool with 
Cal. 
(Chorus) 
C.W.—We always worked together, 
We thought that plan was 
best; 
W.J.—But I 
states 
And Charley lost the West. 


P.S. The Bryan brothers were sit- 
ting in the dinner audience. They 


lost all the Eastern 


taughed uproariously at the storm of 
applause that greeted their doubles. 

This is a fair sample of the skits 
and gags perpetrated at the dinners 
of the Gridiron Club, a unique body 
of Washington correspondents. Their 
main business is to “roast” the great 
and near-great of Arnerican public 
life. In a capital city where tempers 
are often short and partisan politics 
sometimes flares bitterly, the Grid- 
ironers provide a delightful antidote 
and a much-needed dose of laughter. 
No holds are barred in their sharp- 
witted satires, but the spirit is always 
one of completely non - partisan 
sportsmanship. 

The Gridiron Club is 68 years old 
this year. Founded in 1885, it is com- 
posed of fifty of the most distin- 
guished Washington journalists. New 
members are elected only when the 
oldsters die or retire. Among their 
number there is an extremely high 
level of creative talent, for the pro- 
grams are written and produced ex- 
clusively by the membership and a 
few professional performers. 

Gridiron dinners are held twice a 
year (December and May). Invita- 
tions to them are scarce and highly 
coveted. The President, the Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, the foreign dip- 
lomatic corps, and leading Congress- 
men are invited. Beyond this select 
circle, each Gridiron member is priv- 
ileged to invite three guests. Every 
U. S. President since Grover Cleve- 
land has attended Gridiron affairs. 

The high spot of the evening is al- 
ways a brief speech by the President, 
as well as by members of the opposi- 
tion. These talks are completely “off 
the record.” No public report of them 
is ever made. The President often 


“Jets down his hair” and makes a 
highly informal, witty, and frank 
speech. Most of them fall quickly 
into the spirit of the occasion, and 
some have proved that they can 
“dish it out” as well as take a rib- 
bing. President Harrison, having just 
addressed a patent convention, told 
his Gridiron hearers once: “This is 
the second time this week that I have 
been called upon to address a con- 
gress of American inventors.” 

The entertainment consists of hi- 
larious skits, songs, verses, and some- 
times elaborately staged “incidents.” 
Theodore Roosevelt enormously en- 
joyed the Gridiron burlesques of his 
“strenuous” administration. The club 
once enacted a Roosevelt cabinet 
meeting. One member appeared in 
a padded uniform as “Secretary of 
Football.” One in -khaki posed as 
“Rough Rider General.” And an- 
other, in bathrobe and boxing gloves, 
was “Prize Fighter General.” 

In Woodrow Wilson’s day, an old 
white-whiskered gentleman ap- 
peared, and when asked his name, 
replied, “Apt Alliteration.” He ex- 
plained fhat he was searching for his 
baby boy, “Watchful Waiting” ( Wil- 
son’s well-known phrase for his Mex- 
ican policy). “Dollar Diplomacy,” he 
continued, “has been murdered by 
the Dreadful Democrats.” He rang 
the changes on “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too,” and “Fifty-four-Forty or 
Fight.” When told that this was a 
Gridiron dinner, he asked, “Is Piti- 
less Publicity here?” and departed 
in a flood of alliteration. 

This year, the Gridironers were 
just as hard on Eisenhower as they 
ever were on Franklin Roosevelt or 
Harry Truman. They punctured the 
unbalanced budget, tax cuts, Benson 
and the farmers, Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Adlai Stevenson, “snolly- 
gosters,” and the Harry Dexter White 
case. And the last scene, laid at the 
Bermuda Big Three conference, had 
the foreign ministers singing: 


“Glorious! Glorious! 

Winnie wishes there were four of us; 

Glory be there are no more of us, 

‘Cause the three of us can louse it 
up alone!” 

No wonder that a foreign ambas- 
sador, after his first Gridiron dinner, 
remarked, “This is the only country 
in the world where the press dares 
to deflate its top-flight statesmen!” 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 











A quiz on facts, ideas, 


1. PAKISTAN 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence or 
answers the question. 

a. Pakistan is located in 

1. South America 
2. North Africa 
3. eastern Asia 
4. southern Asia 

. The population of Pakistan is 
about 
1. 5,000,000 3. 156,000,000 
2. 80,000,000 4. 390,000,000 
The religion of most Pakistanis 
IS 

. Christian 3. 


Hindu 4. Buddhist 


Moslem 


. farming 

. mining 

. working in factories 

. domestic service 
The chief export of Pakistan is 
wheat 
jute 


l 
2 
Most Pakistanis earn a living by 
l 
5 
3 
t 


l. ceramics 3. 

2. rubber 4. 

All of the following are leading 

imports of Pakistan, except 

1. machinery 

2. iron and steel 

3}. paper 

4. raw cotton 

The “father” of Pakistan was 

1. Mossadegh 

2. Ali Khan 

3. Mohammed Ali 

4. Ali Jinnah 

A ruling prince on the sub-con- 

tinent of India is called a 

1. dictator 3. lord protector 

2. maharajah 4. mahout 

Since the end of World War II, 

Pakistan’s foreign policy has 

been allied most closely with 

that of 

1. Russia 

2. India 

3. Communist China 

4. the Western democracies 

As a member of the British Com- 

monwealth of Nations, Pakistan 

is politically 

1. an independent nation 

2. independent in domestic af- 
fairs, but dependent upon 
Britain in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs 

3. dependent upon Britain 


4. a cons'*' tional monarchy 


and words in this issue. 


ll. 20TH CENTURY MINUTEMEN 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
the following events in the order in 
which they occurred. 

a. entry of U. S. into World War II 

_b. report to President Eisenhower 
by National Security Training 
Commission 

c. armistice ending Korean War 
__d. atomic bombing of Hiroshima 

B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
“F” if it is in favor of Universal Mili- 
tary Training and an “A” if it is an 
argument against it. 

. The nation cannot afford to sup- 
port a standing force of around 
3,000,000 men. 

2. Veterans should be required to 
serve only after non-veterans 
have been called. 

3. What a trainee learns this vear 
may be largely useless two or 
three years later. 

4. A permanent reservoir of trained 
men will discourage other na- 
tions from starting a war. 

. Young men will be harmed 
morally by association with boys 
who have bad habits. 

In the event of an emergency 
trainees would require lengthy 
refresher training. 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of the 
2 : nts. place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
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if there is not sufficient information in 

the graph on which to base a conclu- 

sion. 

1. U. S. consumption of cigarettes 
increased steadily between 1940 
and 1952. 

2. The peak of cigarette consump- 
tion in the U. S., during the pe- 
riod covered, was reached in 
1951. 

3. The reason for the sharp increase 
in U. S. consumption of ciga- 
rettes in the period 1940 to 
1945 was owing to the outbreak 
of World War II. 

About . 27,700,000 cigarettes 
were consumed in the U. S. in 
1945. 
Between 1940 and 1952 the con- 
sumption of cigarettes in the 
U. S. more than doubled. 
__6. The source of figures given in 
the graph is the Associated To- 
bacco Manufacturers of U. S. A. 


IV. FACT OR OPINION 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if it 
is a fact and an “O” if it is an opinion. 

. Cancer is one of the major causes 
of death in the United States. 

2. The tars in cigarettes are a likely 
cause of Jung cancer. 

3. Mice are used in experiments to 
determine the relationship be- 
tween cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer. 

Lung cancer is more likely to 
appear in heavy smokers than in 
moderate smokers. 


V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

1. Who is the former 
head of the. Rus- 
sian secret police 
who was charged 
with being a traitor 
to his country? 

2. Who is the Attor- 
ney General in 
President fisen- 
hower’s Cabinet? 

3. Who is the Prime 
Minister of India? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Pakistan (pak.i.stan’) — Moslem coun- 
try, partly in northwest, partly in north- 
east India. 

Karachi (ka.ri’chi)—Capital of Pakis- 
tan; seaport and airport near the mouths 
of the Indus River. 

Kashmir (kash'mir)—Territory between 
Pakistan and India which is claimed by 
both countries. 

Nehru (na'r60), Jawaharlal (ja.wi’har. 
lal)—Prime Minister of India and one of 
the fathers of India’s independence. 





HE long June twilight faded into 

night. Dublin lay enveloped in 
darkness but for the dim light of the 
moon that shone through fleecy clouds, 
casting a pale light as of approaching 
dawn over the streets and the dark 
waters of the Liffey. Around the be- 
leaguered Four Courts the heavy guns 
roared. Here and there through the 
city, machine guns and rifles broke the 
silence of the night, spasmodically, like 
dogs barking on lone farms. Republi- 
cans and Free Staters were waging civil 
war. 

On a roof top near O’Connell Bridge, 
a Republican sniper lay watching. Be- 
side him lay his rifle and over his 
shoulders were slung a pair of field 
glasses. His face was the face of a 
student, thin and ascetic, but his eyes 
had the cold gleam of the fanatic. 
They were deep and thoughtful, the 
eyes of a man who is used to looking 
at death. 

He was eating a sandwich hungrily. 
He had eaten nothing since morning. 
He had been too excited to eat. When 
he finished the sandwich, he paused 
for a moment, considering whether he 
should risk a smoke. It was dangerous. 
The flash might be seen in the darkness, 
and there were enemies watching. He 
decided to take the risk. 

Placing a cigarette between his lips, 
he struck a match, inhaled the smoke 
hurriedly and put out the light. Al- 
most immediately, a bullet flattened 
itself against the parapet of the roof. 
The sniper took another whiff and put 
out the cigarette. Then he swore softly 
and crawled away to the left. 

Cautiously he raised himself and 
peered over the parapet. There was a 
flash and a bullet whizzed over his 
head. He dropped immediately. He 
had seen the flash. It came from the 
opposite side of the street. 

He rolled over the roof to a chimney 


Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., from Spring Sowing, 
by Liam O’Flaherty and The Short Stories 
of Liam O'Flaherty. This story is included 
in Short Short Stories, edited by William 
Ransom Wood and published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 
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By a clever ruse he outwitted the enemy sniper— 


but. sometimes a man outwits himself 


The SNIPER 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


stack in the rear, and slowly drew him- 
self up behind it, until his eyes were 
level with the top of the parapet. 
There was nothing to be seen—just the 
dim outline of the opposite housetop 
against the blue sky. His enemy was 
under cover. 

Just then an armored car came 
across the bridge and advanced slowly 
up the street. It stopped on the op- 
posite side of the street, fifty yards 
ahead. The sniper could hear the dull 
panting of the motor. His heart beat 
faster. It was an enemy car. He wanted 
to fire, but he knew it was useless. His 
bullets would never pierce the steel that 
covered the gray monster, 

Then round the corner of a side 
street came an old woman, her head 
covered by a tattered shawl. She be- 
gan to talk to the man in the turret 
of the car. She was pointing to the 
roof where the sniper lay. An informer. 

The turret opened. A man’s head 
and shoulders appeared, looking to- 
ward the sniper. The sniper raised his 
rifle and fired. The head fell heavily 
on the turret wall. The woman darted 
toward the side street. The sniper fired 
again. The woman whirled round and 
fell with a shriek into the gutter. 

Suddenly from the opposite roof a 
shot rang out and the sniper dropped 


his rifle with a curse. The rifle clat- - 


tered to the roof. The sniper thought 
the noise would wake the dead. He 
stopped to pick the rifle up. He couldn't 
lift it. His forearm was dead. “I’m hit,” 
he muttered. 


Dropping flat onto the roof, he 
crawled back to the parapet. With his 
left hand he felt the injured right fore- 
arm. The blood was oozing through 
the sleeve of his coat. There was no 
pain—just a deadened sensation, as if 
the arm had been cut off. 

Quickly he drew his knife from his 
pocket; opened it on the breastwork 
of the parapet, and ripped open the 
sleeve. There was a small hole where 
the bullet had entered. On the other 
side there was no hole. The bullet 
had lodged in the bone. It must have 
fractured it. He bent, the arm below 
the wound, The arm bent back easily. 
He ground his teeth to overcome the 
pain. 

Then taking out his field dressing, 
he ripped open the packet with his knife. 
He broke the neck of the iodine bottle 
and let the bitter fluid drip into the 
wound. A paroxysm of pain swept 
through him. He placed the cotton 
wadding over the wound and wrapped 
the dressing over it. He tied the ends 
with his teeth. 

Then he lay still against the parapet, 
and, closing his eyes, he made an effort 
of will to overcome the pain. 

In the street beneath all was still. 
The armored car had retired speedily 
over the bridge, with the machine 
gunner’s head hanging lifeless over the 
turret. The woman’s corpse lay still 
in the gutter. 

The sniper lay still for a long time 
nursing his wounded arm and planning 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


“DUT DAD, if I don't take the 
car we can’t drive out to Jake’s 

after the show!” 
“Please, Mom-—all the other kids’ 
parents are letting them stay out ’til 


one. 

It happens all the time. You need 
an extended curfew for a party, and 
Mom says “No.” You want to borrow 
the car, and Dad vetoes the idea. 
Have they forgotten what it’s like 
to be a teen-ager? Or do you need 
a brush-up course in Understanding 
Parents? Let’s find out: 


Q. It seems that almost every time 
I want to borrow the family car, my 
Dad says “No.” I have a license, and I 
drive carefully, so i don't think he’s be- 
ing fair. What can I do? 


A. There’s only one sure-fire way to 
solve your problem: First, you must 
find out why Dad so often turns thumbs 
down on your using the car; and sec- 
ond, you must do your best to steer 
clear of the offense in the future. To 
figure out what's been going wrong, try 
these questions on for size, and where 
you're not sure of the answer, don't 
give yourself the benefit of the doubt— 
because, with the family car at stake, 
Dad probably won't! 

First of all, does Dad have confidence 
in your driving? Whether your license 
is brand-new or a year or more old, and 
regardless of how well you know you 
can drive, many a father is only con- 
vinced by first-hand evidence. If you're 
not sure that your dad is, volunteer to 
take the wheel sometime when he’s in 
the car with you; prove to him that you 
know how to handle a car. When he 
knows your driving meets his standards, 
he may be much more lenient about let- 
ting you drive solo. 

Do you give your perents fair warn- 
ing when you want to use the car? If 
you ask Dad on Monday for permission 
to use it on Friday night, you'll stand 
a much better chance of getting it than 
if you wait until Zero Hour to pick up 
the car keys and ask: “Anybody mind 
if I take the car tonight?” Remember 
that parents often make plans, too, aud 
they dislike having their plans dis- 
rupted just as much as you do. 

How about the gas gauge? Do you 
always remember to check it before you 
bring the car home to roost? Or is it 
likely to register “empty” when Dad 
starts the car the morning after one of 
your evenings out? Make a point of al- 


ways returning the car in at least as 
good condition as you found it—and a 
full tank now and then, even if the 
gauge registered only “half full” when 
you borrowed the car, certainly 
wouldn't harm your cause! Neither 
would offering to foot your bill (even 
if Dad hasn’t suggested it yet), or 
voluntarily washing the car from time 
to time. That’s more than just good di- 
plomacy; it proves to your parents that 
you're mature enough to know that you 
can’t expect something for nothing, and 
that “fair play” is a two-way proposi- 
tion. 

Don't expect a miracle to occur over- 
night. It will probably take time before 
Dad lets you use the car as mueh as 
you'd like to. But if you try to see your- 
self through his eyes, and then prove to 
him that you're a responsible driver, it 
shouldn't be long before your car prob- 
lem is a thing of the past. And if, in- 
stead of griping the next time he says 
“No,” you lend a ready ear to his rea- 
sons for saying it, the mystery may be 
solved sooner than you think! 


Q. I’m afraid my girl friend’s parents 
don’t approve of me. Anyway, they don’t 
seem as friendly as they used to, and 
although she still dates me a lot, she 
doesn’t invite me over to her house 
much any more. What do you suppose 
I've been doing wrong? I can’t figure 
it out. 


A. Since you evidently have spent 
some time at the girl’s house, it can’t 
be that her parents disapprove of you 
because they don’t know you. Maybe a 
look at the “ideal boy,” according to 
most adults, would help you: 

He’s considerate and dependable, 
and he proves this by being well-man- 
nered and neatly dressed whenever he 
shows up. He always calls for a girl at 
her house, and he knows that honking 
his horn at her front door is no substi- 
tute for a friendly handshake with her 
parents in the living room. He doesn’t 
phone his girl every night at dinner- 
time, and he saves long chats for dates 
because he knows that parents don’t 
appreciate a fellow who monopolizes 
Mr. Bell’s invention! He never keeps a 
girl out later than her curfew, and he 


fy Gay td 


Christian Science Monitor 
“Mary Jane will talk to you, young man 
—but first, a word from her sponsor!’’ 


doesn’t out-stay his welcome at her 
house, either. He chats with her mom 
and dad because it’s a pleasure, not a 
“necessary evil,” and when he drops in 
at her house, he’s an expected guest, 
not a “surprise intruder.” 

Some parents are more informal than 
others, but it’s never a good idea to 
take their hospitality for granted. And 
if you still have aay doubts about “what 
you've been doing wrong,” why don't 
you have ‘a serious talk on the subject 
with your girl? She'll probably be glad 
to help you iron out your rough spots, 
and it’s to be expected that she’s more 
expert than you are in dealing with her 
parents! 


Q. I like to date a certain boy very 
much, but my parents get annoyed be- 
cause he stays so late. How can I tell 
him when it’s time for him to go home, 
without being rude? 


A. If you and your parents haven't 
already agreed on a curfew for “at 
home” dates as well as evenings out, 
begin by talking it over with them now. 
Knowing how to dismiss Joe gracefully 
won't patch up your troubles if Mom 
and Dad think you wait too long before 
giving him the signal. So, decide on 
your deadline ahead of time, and then 
put it into practice this way: 

If you're playing records when it’s 
time for Joe to be homeward bound, try 
remarking tactfully, “It’s too bad ten- 
thirty has to roll around just as we’re 
coming to the Glenn Miller album, but 
let’s put it first on the program for next 
time.” He'll catch the curfew in your 
voice, but he won’t mind because you’ve 
also included an invitation to return. Or, 
even if you're in the middle of a card 
game, a jig-saw puzzle, or “Scrabble,” 
you can simply exclaim, “Ten-thirty al- 
ready! Where did the time go?” 

As long as you sound sorry, yet make 
it clear that the time has come, you'll 
be doing fine. Joe will understand that 
it’s the hour, and not you, shooing him 
away. 





“OG YEAR TEST 
PROVES ROYAL PORTABLE 
THE RUGGED TYPEWRITER 


For 2000 grueling hours, stock model 
pounded out 100 words a minute 








The time, June 16, 1953; the place, United States 
Testing Laboratory, Hoboken, New Jersey; the hero, 
a stock model Royal Portable. 


And the plot—to whale the tar out of it! 


The typing robot to which the Royal Portable was 
attached was set for 100 words a minute and was 
allowed to run.day in, day out. 

From Hoboken to Fresno, people sweitered through 
July. The Royal kept on typing. August, September 
went by. And on October 14, the stock model had typed 
2000 hours, 100 words a minute, and still no breakdown!* 

It had typed 12 times the number of words in the 
complete works of Abraham Lincoln, 14 times those in 
the complete works of “William Shakespeare — the 
equivalent of 96 years of typing, if you typed a 400-word 
letter a day, every day in the year, including Fourth of 


July, Christmas, Thanksgiving. 


Here, in fact, is the typewriter of a lifetime for a 
lifetime! The standard typewriter in portable size! Here 
is the typewriter for you! Why? Well, has any other 
portable dared back up a claim of ruggedness with facts 
established by an independent research organization? 


Tell your parents typewritten school work often im- 


proves grades and that here is a portable you'll be using 
from now on in. 

Why not see your Royal Portable dealer? Liberal 
trade-ins. $9.95+ down, 18 months to pay. 


*Test Number E-6998, Oct. 14, 1953 Plus applicable taxes. 


Speed Selector *« New Speed Spacer * Push Button Top + 
Visible Tab Set * New Color Combinations « New Carriage 
Controls *« Greater Paper Capacity « Fiberglas-plastic Carrying 
Case ¢ plus Royal’s Famous ‘“‘Magic’”’ Margin. 


**Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine, 


Try the new rugged ROYAL portable 


-the typewriter of a lifetime for a lifetime 
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EING “busy as a bee” is slow-motion 

stuff compared to being “busy as 
a Bevo.” For nearly three days last 
month, we trailed the fabulous Bevo 
Francis all over New York City, and 
we're convinced he’s the busiest fellow 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The occasion was Bevo’s debut in 
Madison Square Garden. He and his 
coach arrived two days early, and we 
set a sort of round-the-clock watch on 
the hot-shot from Rio Grande College. 

Bevo’s plane dropped out of the 
clouds at 6:30 p.m., and it was prompt- 
ly surrounded by an army of reporters 
and photographers. By the time Bevo 
reached his hotel, it was nearly 8 p.m. 

He barely had time to open his suit- 
case. After downing a quick snack, he 
was off to Harry Wismer’s sports show 
over the ABC network. Bevo made him- 
self at home before the microphone. 

After the show Bevo toured Broad- 
way, New York’s famed main drag. A 
batch of photographers was on his heels 
and they didn’t miss a pose. When Bevo 
returned to the hotel, the press nailed 
him again. One reporter 
know if Bevo is actually the 6’9” he’s 
supposed to be. He doesn’t look it. 
Bevo stuck by his tape measure. He 
didn’t get to bed until after midnight. 

At breakfast the next morning, a 
columnist joined Bevo before he’d fin- 


wanted to 


Busy as a Bevo 


ished his orange juice. No doubt about 
it, the newspapermen were triple-team- 
ing Bevo. Several of them spent the 
rest of the morning quizzing him. At 
noon he and his teammates went to an 
armory to practice and pose for more 
pictures. 

For some unexplained reason, there 
wasn't a reporter in sight, except for 
us, when Bevo began changing into his 
uniform. We didn’t waste a second. 

“How do you feel about the National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn. taking away 
your records?” we asked. — 

“They said we didn’t play a regular 
college schedule,” observed Bevo quiet- 
ly. “That's their business. But this year 
we're playing a lot of tough schools 
and I hope to show them I can score 
against the good ones, too.” 

“What do you do during your spare 
time?” 

“Don’t have much of that. I'm mar- 
ried, you know, and have an 18-month- 
old son, Frank Jeffrey.” 

“Where'd you attend high school?” 

“Wellsville, Ohio. That’s about 225 





Fun with Food Facts 





Whether used for feasts or snacks, 
cheese fits in everywhere. Nutri- 
tionally, cheese is tops. Like meat 
and milk, it supplies excellent 
protein for muscle-building and 
tissue repair. Cheese is also rich 
in calcium and phosphorous for 
strong teeth and bones, in vita- 
mins for good growth and resist- 
ance, and calories for energy. Eat 
cheese often! 





CHEESE 


In parts of Switzerland, a 
wheel of cheese is made on 
the day a girl is born, and 

kept in storage until her 
marriage. At the wedding 
feast, the cheese is served 
to the guests as a special 
delicacy. 





























miles from Rio Grande. My wife, Mary 
Jean, also went to Wellsville.” 

After finishing with practice and the 
cameramen, Bevo and his mates went 
sightseeing. They took in, among other 
places, the United Nations and the 
Empire State Building. Then back to 
the hotel. 

At 4 p.m., Bevo really moved into 
high gear. He spent an hour with Bill 
Stern at ABC. From 5 to 6, he made 
transcriptions with Mel Allen at NBC. 
From 6:10 to 6:15, he was on Jim 
McKay’s CBS sports show. Then Bevo 
managed to sneak in a visit to a ham- 
burger haven before appearing on Jim- 
my Powers’ local TV show from 7:15 
to 7:30. Fifteen minutes later, Bevo 
was in the WABD studios for still an- 
other telécast. 

His Madison Square Garden guide 
then took Bevo to a fancy French res- 
taurant, where steaks cost $8 each. 
Everything on the menu was written 
in French, but when tired and hungry 
Bevo said (in English) that he wanted 
steak, the waiter knew what he was 
talking about. 

After dinner, Bevo had another stop. 
He took a bow between periods at a 
New York Ranger hockey game and 
appeared on a telecast. He was in bed 
by 10:30. This was still Wednesday 
and the Adelphi game, his reason for 
being in New York in the first place, 
was scheduled for the next day. 

Thursday proved a breather. At least 
until game time. Bevo only saw a cou- 
ple of newsreel photographers and a 
reporter from Time Magazine. At 4 
p-m., Bevo and Co. ate dinner, then 
rested at the hotel until they reported 
to the Garden at 7. 

To us, Bevo was a disappointment. 
This has nothing to do with the fact 
Rio Grande was beaten by a small, 
mediocre team. Bevo did score 32 
points with that beautiful “touch” of 
his. But he appeared woefully weak in 
practically every other key department. 

Though the tallest man on the court, 
he was nowhere in rebounding. He 
didn’t appear fast or tricky, and he was 
very weak on defense. 

Could it have been simply a bad 
night, the result of too much New 
York? From what we hear from coach- 
ing friends, we don’t think so. All agree 
that while few players can bag baskets 
the way Bevo does, he has too many 
glaring shortcomings. Please, now, 
don’t tell us about how Bevo went on 
to can 82, points a week later (against 
Bluffton College) !—ZanpER HOLLANDER 





Prize Winners 
in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 
Contest 
(Senior Divisions) 


Ist Prize: $200 and Gold Portable Typewriter 
Nancy Bailey, Waltham (Mass.) Sr. H. S. 


2nd Prize: $100 
Freddie Bower, Williamsburg (W. Va.) H. S. 


3rd Prize: $50 and Gold Portable Typewriter* 
Barbara Keenan, St. Regis H. S., DeBorgia, 
Mont. 


$20 Winners*: 
Lorraine Jackson, Tucson, Ariz.;. Dollie Lee, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Agatha De Marthon, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Nancy Smith, Adams City, Colo.; 
Don Jones, Greeley, Colo.; Bobby Morris, 
Kremmling, Colo.; John Dempsey, Empire, Ga.; 
Ruby Stewart, Pelham, Ga.; Patricia Eberle, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lois Keune, Colona, Ill.; Barth 
Weistrart, Minonk, Ill.; Margaret Monaghan, 
Rock Island, Ill; Pat Greer, Russiaville, Ind.; 
Evelyn Klutzke, Lafayette, Ind.; Martha Koors, 
Tipton, Ind.; Marianna De Armitt, Valparaiso, 
Ind.; Patricia Andresen, Clinton, lowa; Mary 
Ann Crotty, Mallard, lowa; Jeanne Jansen, 
Mason City, lowa; Wallace Anthony, Colfax, 
La.; Paula Larrabee, Framingham, Mass.; Nancy 
Harger, Pontiac, Mich.; Arlen Rushing, Magnolia, 
Miss.; John Bailey, Galena, Mo.; Nelda Downey, 
Melrose, N. M.; Mary Ann Panek, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Annette’ Nemore, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stella 
Thomas, Schenectady, N. Y.; James Avent, Jr., 
Tarboro, N. C.; Joan Riley, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Ruth Wimmel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary Ann 
Zickes, Cleveland, Ohio; Gerald Thomas, Green- 
field, Ohio; Eleanor Diemer, Jefferson, Ohio; 
Shirley Toth, Toledo, Ohio; Carol Fischer, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio; Nancy Dasharoon, Clinton, 
Okla.; Patsy Smith, Evo, Okla.; William Bald- 
win, Portland, Ore.; John Bender, Portland, 
Ore.; Arbutus Eash, Holsopple, Pa.; Sally 
Hanlin, Johnstown, Pa.; Robert Huff, Johnstown, 
Pa.; Marion Howe, Morrisdale, Pa.; Maryann 
Baldassano, Norristown, Pa.; Roberta Waty- 
chowicz, Indianola, Pa.; Joan Meikle, Pawtucket 
R. |.; Celia Howell, St. Matthews, S. C.; Eliza- 
beth Gelina, Summerville, S. C.; Ann Loftis, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; William Thompson, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Carlene Snyder, Walter Hill, Tenn.; 
Robert Ewing, Alvarado, Tex.; Andrew Cosby, 
Arlington, Tex.; Patience “Hardeback, Donna, 
Tex.; Shirley Embree, Cookeville, Tex.; Naomi 
Bear, Houston, Tex.; Roy Gober, Meadow, Tex.; 
lee Gragg, Palestine, Tex.; Judy Price, Pan- 
handle, Tex.; James Petru, Raymondville, Tex.; 
Helen Harris, Cedar City, Utah; Virginia Mor- 
gan, Portsmouth, Va.; George Koo, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ann Klingbeil, Winslow, Wesh.; Josie 
Meeks, Washington, D. C.; Lynn Fuller, Eckman, 
W. Va.; Teresa Nedeff, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Winfred Battig, Sheboygan, Wis.; Gloria Keeler, 
Superior, Wis.; Lilalee Arndt, Franksville, Wis.; 
Don Gray, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Katherine Stein- 
mark, Pine Bluffs, Wyo.; Virginia Coelho, 
Makawao, Maui, Hawaii; Sherland Ng, Lahaina, 
Maui, Hawaii; George Oshiro, Paia, Maui, 
Hawaii. 
*Entries signed by Royal Portable Dealers. 
tWinners in Junior Division listed in Jan. 13 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 

Additional winners will be an- 
nounced in this magazine next week. 
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The Sniper 
(Continued from page 23) 


must not find him 
The enemy on 


escape. Morning 


wounded on the roof. 
the opposite roof covered his escape. 
He must kill that enemy and he could 
not use his rifle. He had only a re- 
volver. Then he thought of a plan. 
Taking off his cap, he placed it over 
the muzzle of his rifle. Then he pushed 
the rifle slowly upward over the para- 
pet, until the cap was visible from the 
opposite side of the street. Almost im- 
mediately there was a report, and a 
bullet pierced the center of the cap. 
The sniper slanted the rifle forward. 
The cap slipped down into the street. 
Then catching the rifle in the middle, 


the sniper dropped his left hand over 
the roof and let it hang, lifelessly. 
After a few moments he let the rifle 
drop to the street. Then he sank to the 
roof, dragging his hand with him. 

Crawling quickly to the left, he 
peered up at the corner of the roof. 
His ruse had succeeded. The other 
sniper, seeing the cap and rifle fall, 
thought that he had killed his man. 
He was now standing before a row of 
chimney pots, looking across, with his 
head clearly silhouetted against the 
western sky, 

The Republican sniper smiled and 
lifted his revolver above the edge of 
the parapet. The distance was about 
fifty yards—a hard shot in the dim light, 
and his right arm was paining him like 
a thousand devils. He took a steady 





See Page 15 for Instructions on Filling Out Ballot 


Vote Here 


INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No. 21, January, 1954 


(NOTE: Boys and girls should vote on these questions.) 


A. Under present world conditions, do you favor the general principle of com- 
pulsory military training for all physically fit young men? 


a _ ee 


No opinion_ 


B. The National Security Training Commission has suggested a new plan of mili- 
tary training, to start in 1955 if approved by Congress. Here is the plan: 

All fit young men would register with Selective Service at age 18 and draw 
lots. If a young man drews National Security Training, he would be given six 
months of military training and then would enter the Ready Reserve for 7!% 
years. In the Ready Reserve he could be called to active duty when an emer- 


gency occurred. 


If a young man draws active duty, he would be given two years of military 
duty and then would enter the Stand-by Reserve. In the event of an emer- 
gency, he could not be called to active duty until after the men in the Ready 


Reserve have all been called to duty. 


1. Do you favor the plan as recommended by the National Security Training 


Commission? 


Yes____ a 


No opinion 


If you voted no or no opinion on question 1, please vote on question 2. 


2. Would you favor compulsory training for six months, followed by 714 


years in the Ready Reserve, provided it was required of all fit young men? 


 — No_ 


No opinion__ 


If you voted no or no opinion on both question 1 and question 2, please vote 


on question 3. 


3. Would you favor two years of active duty followed by six years in the 
Stand-by Reserve, provided it was required of all fit young men? 


Yes i a 


No opinion_ 


C. Do you think that girls should prepare for a career other than homemaking? 


Yes No 


a GIRL___ 


No opinion 


YOUR STATE 


(No name required) 


aim. His hand trembled with eager- 
ness. Pressing his lips together, he 
took a deep breath through his nos- 
trils and fired. He was almost deafened 
by the report and his arm shook with 
the recoil. 

Then when the smoke cleared he 
peered across and uttered a cry of joy. 
His enemy had been hit. He was reel 
ing over the parapet in his death agony. 
He struggled to keep his feet, but he 
was slowly falling forward, as if in a 
dream. The rifle fell from his grasp 
hit the parapet, fell over, bounded oft 
the pole of a barber’s shop beneath 
and then clattered on the pavement. 

Then the dying man oni the. roof 
crumpled up and fell forward. The 
body turned over and over in space 
and hit the ground with a dull thud. 
Then it lay still. 

The sniper looked at his enemy fall 
ing and he shuddered. The lust of battle 
died in him. He became bitten by re 
morse. The sweat stood out in beads 
on his forehead. Weakened by _ his 
wound and the long summer day of 
fasting and watching on the roof, he 
revolted from the sight of the shattered 
mass of his dead enemy. His teeth 
chattered, he began to gibber to him 
self, cursing the war, cursing himself, 
cursing everybody. 

He looked at the smoking revolve: 
in his hand, and with an oath he 
hurled it to the roof at his feet. The 
revolver went off with the concussion 
and the bullet whizzed past the sniper’s 
head. He was frightened back to his 
senses by the shock. His nerves 
steadied. The cloud of fear scattered 
from his mind and he laughed. 

He decided to leave the roof 
and look for his company commander. 
to report. Everywhere around was 
quiet. There was not much danger in 
going through the streets, He picked up 
his revolver and put it in his ‘pocket. 
Then he crawled down through the 
skylight to the house underneath. 

When the sniper reacned the :aneway 
on the street level, he felt a sudden 
curiosity as to the identity of the 
ene ny sniper whom he had killed. He 
decided that he was a good shot, who- 
ever he was. He wondered did he know 
him. Perhaps he had been in his own 
company before the sp'*t in the army. 
He decided to risk going over to have 
a look at him. He peered around the 
corner into O'Connell Street. In the 
upper part of the street there was heavy 
firing but around here all was quiet. 

The sniper darted across the street. 
\ machine gun tore up the ground 
around him with a hail of bullets, but 
he escaped. He threw himself face 
downward beside the corpse. The ma- 
chine gun stopped. 

Then the sniper turned cver the dead 
body and looked into his brother’s face. 


now 





WA iTops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


MAM iAGILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
(Lopert. Produced by Frank Launder 
and Sidney Gilliat. Directed by Sid- 
ney Gilliat.) 


The comic operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan have been delighting English- 
speaking audiences for the last half cen- 
tury. Under the watchful eye of the 
original producer Richard D’Oyly Carte 
and his heirs, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
tradition has maintained its purity and 
flavor on the stage through all these 
years. Now, in presenting the Gilbert 
and Sullivan story on the sereen for the 
first time, the British producers have 
wisely turned to the D’Oyly Carte com- 
pany for assistance. Their picture is 
studded with generous excerpts from no 
less than nine of the operettas, flaw- 
lessly performed by the D’Oyly Carte 
players headed by veteran Martyn 
Green. 


What makes this film biography so 
unusual, however, is the fact that it 
sticks with remarkable fidelity to the 
actual story of its two heroes, William 
S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. They 
quarrel incessantly; they display no 
false modesty about their accomplish- 
ments; they sometimes act childlishly. In 
short, they are completely human. And 
with Robert Morley as Gilbert and 
Maurice Evans as Sullivan, they couldn't 
be more amusing. The production 
throughout is rich and handsome, the 
sound recording superb. It’s bound to 
win many new Gilbert and Sullivan 
fans. 


MAAMATHE CONQUEST OF MT. 
EVEREST. (United Artists. Photo- 
graphed by Thomas Stobart with the 
assistance of George W. Lowe.) 


Behind the feat of climbing the 
world’s highest peak lay months of care- 
ful planning, of experiment and research 
and testing. What this superb film shows 
is that the success of the Mt. Everest 
expedition was no mere fluke. There 
was intelligence here, directing the 
choice of equipment, guiding the selec- 
tion of each member of the party. Every 
element was organized with the preci- 
sion of a battle plan. The establishment 
of bases, the movement of supplies, the 
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organization of assault parties on the 
summit—each was a decisive move in a 
game where the slightest mistake could 
mean either failure or death. 

This film record, in wonderful Tech- 
nicolor, reveals each step of the prepa- 
ration, each phase of the operation. 
And as the picture unfolds, the news 
that made the headlines suddenly be- 
comes a living reality for us. The victory 
of Col. Hunt's expedition over Mt. 
Everest becomes, through this exciting 
document, a victory for all mankind. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WiAi Tops, don’t miss. “iHiMGood. 
A iAFair. WSave your money. 


Drama: 44 Julius Caesar. ~“KhY 
The Cruel Sea. “ww YThe Actress. 
vwvv~Roman Holiday. ~“/The Robe. 
44 All the Brothers Were Valiant. -““ 
Mogambo, ##Crazylegs, All-American. 
w4VTake the High Ground. ~““Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. ~“Botany Bay. “The 
Glass Web. 

Musical: 4141Give the Girl a Break. 
vv Lili. “err-Little Boy Lost. 
wvCalamity Jane. “Kiss Me, Kate. 
“So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. How to Marry a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “+The Living Des- 
ert. 4A Queen Is Crowned. hv 
The Sea Around Us. “iSong of the Land. 





Listening and i Looking 


; 
Ay 


} 
. 
( 


( Editor's Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all of the good programs 
on the air—particularly local programs. 
Here we are listing the best evening 
and Sunday network programs in each 
of several categories. Use this list as a 
starting point to make up your own 
classroom list of “good listening and 
looking” on local stations and 
channels.) 


your 


Radio 


News and Discussion: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Weekend 
(NBC), Capital Cloakroom (CBS), 
America’s Town Meeting (ABC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
Hall of Fame (NBC), Best Plays (NBC), 
Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC Sym- 


phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 


Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hour 
(NBC), Voice of Firestone (NBC). 

Music (mostly popular): Eddie Fisher 
Show (NBC), Linah Shore Show 
(NBC), Bob Crosby Show (CBS), Rail- 
road Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends (CBS), Stage 
Struck (CBS), Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope Show (NBC), 
Jack Benny Show (CBS), Edgar Ber- 
gen Show (CBS), Martin-Lewis Show 
(NBC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: Twenty Questions (MBS), 
Groucho Marx (NBC), Down You Go 
(MBS). 


Television 

News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), Man of the 
Week (CBS), Washington Exclusive 
(Dumont), John C. Swayze (NBC), 
Douglas Edwards (CBS), John Daly 
(ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
Excursion (NBC), ABC Album (ABC), 
U. S. Steel Theatre (ABC), Hallmark 
Hall of Fame (NBC), Kraft Television 
Theatre (NBC). 


Music (mostly classical): Voice of 
Firestone (NBC), NBC Television Opera 
Theatre (NBC), Chicago Symphony 
,Orchestra (Dumont). 

Music (mostly popular): Fred Waring 
Show (CBS), Your Hit Parade (NBC), 
Eddie Fisher Show (NBC),. Dinah 
Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como Show 
(CBS), Jane Frohman Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Your Show of Shows (NBC), Toast of 
the Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy Hour 
(NBC), Jackie Gleason (CBS), Herb 
Shriner (CBS), Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy (CBS), All 
Star Revue (NBC), Red Buttons Show 
(CBS), Mr. Peepers (NBC), Our Miss 
Brooks (CBS), Jack Benny Show (CBS), 
Arthur Murray Party (NBC), Pride of 
the Family (ABC). 

Mystery: Dragnet (NBC), Suspense 
(CBS), Treasury Men in Action (NBC), . 
Foreign Intrigue (NBC), The Web 
(CBS), The Big Story (NBC). 

Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What's 
My Line? (CBS), Twenty Questions 
(Dumont), Groucho Marx (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: The 
Search (CBS), Adventure (CBS), You 
Are There (CBS), American Inventory 
(NBC), Victory at Sea (NBC), Johns 
Hopkins Sciénce Review (Dumont), 
Words in the Night (NBC), Zoo Parade 
(NBC), Mr. Wizard (NBC). 





Fly the TAB Magic Carpet to the 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS! 


Teen-agers! A_ thrilling’ new world 
awaits you-the Wondertul World of 
Books! And here’s news about a unique 
Club especially planned for young peo- 
ple. Club membership enables you to 
obtain fascinating pucket-size books for 
only 25¢ and 35¢ and get free dividend 
books as well! Yes, by joining the Teen 
Age Book Club (TAB) you can have 
your choice each month of 16 top-notch 
books especially selected by experts who 
know just the types of books teen-agers 
most like to read. Moreover, you can 
choose a free book for every four books 
you buy! What's your favorite reading? 
Adventure? Sports? Humor? Animal 
Stories? Science Fiction? Mysteries? 


Stories about leen-agers? You'll find 
these and many other types of books in 
the monthly offerings of the Teen Age 
Book Club. How to join a TAB Club? 
Easy! Just sign your name to the cou 
pon at the right and hand it to your 
teacher. At your teacher’s request, we'll 
send full information and all materials 
needed to start and operate a Club in 
your classroom. Talk to your classmates 
about the Club too and get them to 
hand coupons to your teacher—because 
the more members you have in your 
Club, the more fun it will be. For ex- 
citing new adventures in reading fun, 
reserve your place on the TAB Magic 
Carpet today! 


HAND: THIS COUPON 
‘TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to belong to a Teen Age 
Book Club. Please send for the 
How to Start a Teen Age Book 
Club Kit, described on page 8-T 
of your Scholastic Teacher Edi- 
tion of this magazine. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
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Going Up? 

It was a dark night, and the brake- 
man was signaling from the top of a 
boxcar to the engineer when his lantern 
slipped and fell to the ground. A man 
who was passing quickly reaehed to the 
ground, picked up the lantern and 
tossed it back to the brakeman. 

The train slammed to a halt and the 
engineer came running up. “Let’s see 
vou do that again!” 

“Do what again?” 

“Jump from the ground to the top 


of that boxcar.” 
Voo Doe 


Public Speaker 
Kay: “Do you know what it is to go 
before an audience?” 
Ralph: “No. I spoke before an audi- 
ence once, but most_of it went before I 
did.” 


Leave It to the Irish! 

A wizened little Irishman applied for 
a job loading a ship. At first they said 
he was too small, but he finally per- 
suaded them to give him a trial. He 
seemed to be making good, and they 
gradually increased the sizé of his load 
until on the last trip he was carrying 
a 800-pound anvil under each arm. 
When he was half-way across the gang- 
plank it broke and the Irishman fell 
in. With a great splashing and splut- 
tering he came to the surface. 

“Trow me a rope, I say!” he 
shouted, and again sank. A second time 
he rose to the surface. 

“Trow me a rope, I say!” he 
shouted again. Once more he sank. A 
third time he rose struggling. 

“Say!” he spluttered angrily, “if one 
uv you don’t hurry up an’ t’row me a 
rope I'm going to drop one uv these 


tings!” 
Home Folks 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn tional ission 


No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES 
Advertising Design, Art Teacher 
Illustration, Industrial Design, and 
Design—4 Years. Architecture—5 Years. 











Education, 
Interior 








James C. Boudreau, Dean Brookiyn 5, N. Y. 








Silent Reminder 


Every time Terence O'Sullivan 
passed the barber shop he lifted his 
hat to the barber. A friend, having ob- 
served the gesture on several occasions, 
inquired, .“Why such a show of defer- 
ence, Terence?” 

“Deference, me eye,” Terence shout- 
ed. “That rascal sold me some hair 
restorer and I’m showing him what a 
fraud he is!” 


Wall St. Journal 


Not for Sale 


A car pulled up to the fence as the 
farmer was plowing his field. A nice- 
looking man got out and started pass- 
ing the time of day with the farmer. 

“Beautiful land you have here,” said 
the man. 

The shrewd old farmer said, “Yes, 
sir, I'm mighty proud of it. Wouldn't 
let it go for less than $1500.00 an acre. 
You thinkin’ of buying some land here 
bouts?” 

The pencil was moving fast on the 
traveler’s little black book. “Nope, I’m 


just your new tax assessor!” 
Home Folks 


“Gosh, what a break,” Oswald said 
to the stenographer. “The boss just 
offered me an interest in the business.” 

The steno looked up: “He did?” 

“He did,” Oswald replied reflectively. 
“He said if I didn’t take an interest in 


the business I wouldn’t be here long.” 
The X -change 


Emergency Tap 
Hi: “And did you stop at any fancy 
hotels while you were abroad last sum- 
mer?” 
Fi: “Yes, indeed. At one swank hos- 
telry my room had three water pipes. 
One cold, one hot, and one to pound on 


when the other two didn’t work!” 
_~ The Auburn Plainsman 


Big Operator 
A high school graduate was applying 
for a job in a big manufacturing plant. 
The questionnaire was long and rather 
involved for the young man. He skipped 


| from page to page, answering nothing, 


puzzled by the whole procedure. 
Finally, he brightened, and to the 

question, “What machines can you op- 

erate?” he answered proudly: .“Pin 


ball.” 


Home Folks 


Some Excuse 


Judge: “You say you are not a thief, 
but you admit taking towels from this 
hotel.” 

Prisoner: “Well, your honor, it was 
only because I needed something to 
wrap the silverware in.” 
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BETTER WRITING 


BETTER GRADES 


get an 


Osterbrwok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





To select orreplace |/ ...here’s all you do 


Gsterbrook, 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 





IN BIG GENEROUS 


10¢ 


SIZE 


VT, 
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The Ideal Double-Duty Combination for Linking 


Social Studies 


Senior Scholastic 


Contemporary History 


English 


CE waleade 





‘ Contemporary Literature 


Literary Cavalcade is a golden treasury of contemporary reading . . . 
selected from the finest modern writing . . . for high school classes in 


English—Literature . . . Composition . .. Creative Writing 


PR 


Him” fr Foch Issue 


Short Stery—Fiction of significance and literary form 


Short Short Stery—Short fiction that appeals to even the 
slowest groups 


Humoreus Essay—Sprightly writing that illustrates types 
of humor 


Essay—Problems of living, issues, contemporary opinion 
Drama—Radio play, one-act play, or full-length play 


Beok Condensatien—Worth-while current book condensed 
or excerpted 


Cavalcade Firsts—Student writing—stories, essays, poetry 
by high school students 


Cavalquiz—Four-page composition and reading workbook 
based on contents of issue 


Plus—Picture Essay e Biography e Chucklebait e Crossword 
Puzzle e Word Origins e Poetry e Lesson Plan 
wm From January, 1954, Contents wun 
Four Men and a Box, by Leslie Barnard—Short Short Story 
Our Waverly, by Emily Kimbrough—Humorous Essay 
Rolls for the Czar, by Robin Kinkead—Parable 


“Turns Into Yellow Gold His Salt Green Streams,” by 
Frances Tower—Short Story 


Give a Girl a Break—Picture Essay based on the new film 


Jungle Lore, by Jim Corbett—Adventure Essay 

The Ghosts of the Buffaloes, by Vachel Lindsay—Poetry 
What Is Freedom?, by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—Essay 
Cavalquiz—Workbook on the issue 

Sorry, Wrong Number, hy Lucille Fletcher—Radio Play 
Cavalcade Firsts, 1954—Student Writing 


Two Eggs on My Plate, by Oluf Reed Olsen—Book Excerpt 


Senier Scholastic per se- Senier Scholastic and 
mester when ordered Literery Cavalcade or- 
elone—65 cents dered in combinatien 

literary Cavalcade per per semester—90 cents 
semester when or- Your students save—25 
dered alone—50 cents conte 


Use the erder card beund in this issve 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


20th Century Minutemen (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 

In a recent report to President Eisen- 
hower, the National Security Training 
Commission recommended a program 
for training 18-year-olds concurrently 
with the drafting of older youths under 
the Selective Service Act. The program 
formulated by the commission is sub- 
stantially that of Universal Military 
Training. It provides, however, that 18- 
year-olds draw lots on registering with 
their draft boards to determine whether 
they would be trained for six months or 
drafted for two years of service. The 
former group, following the training 
period, will be placed in the Ready Re- 
serve for seven and one-half years and 
would be called upon before any other 
group in the event of an emergency. 
The latter would be placed in the 
Stand-by Reserve for six years. 

Among the arguments offered by the 
commission to support its reeommenda- 
tions are that it would give the couritry 
a trained reserve of manpower at con- 
siderably less cost than a_ standing 
army; that it would contribute to na- 
tional calm inspired by a feeling of 
strength; that it will prevent recurrence 
of the abuse of calling veterans to ser- 
vice in the event of an emergency with- 
out first calling upon those who have 
not actively served their country. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
effect of the proposed National Security 
Training program on them and the im- 
plications for national security. 


Assignment 

1. Explain the two choices for service 
open to 18-year-olds under the pro- 
posed National Security Training Pro- 
gram. 

2. How would the proposed program 
affect veterans of World War II and 
the Korean War? 

3. Why does the commission use the 
term “20th Century Minutemen” in its 
report? 


Motivation 

Why is the proposal of the National 
Security Training Commission of im- 
mediate concern even to students in the 
Freshman year of high school? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Assuming that Congress passes leg- 
islation carrying out the commission's 
reCommendations, how will you be af- 


fected? 





Union. 
Logic—“Fact Smoker,” on page 6. In our Interview of the Week, we 


meet E. Cuyler Hammond, D. Sc., who evaluates the techniques being used 
to establish or break the link between smoking and lung cancer. 

Short Story, World History—“The Sniper,” by Liam O'Flaherty, begin- 
ning on page 23. A chilling detail of the civil war in Ireland. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 

American History, Problems of American Democracy—“20th Century 
Minutemen,” beginning on page 13. A clear explanation of the young citi- 
zens’ responsibilities for service in the Armed Forces, if the proposals of the 
National Security Training Commission are adopted by Congress. 

World History—“Pakistan—Ally in the Heart of Asia,” beginning on page 
10. The problems of a nation divided geographically but united politically 
are considered in relation to its role in the cold war. 

Moral and Ethical Values—“How Would You Stop Cheating on Exams?” 
begipning on page 7. Inspired by a Senior Scholastic contest, students have 
attacked the problem of cheating with a cross-fire of keen comment. 

World History—“Am I to Stand Innocent Until Proved Guilty?” begin- 
ning on page 16. In number 12 of our “Freedom Answers*Communism” 
series, we contrast our standards of a fair trial with practices in the Soviet 





2. If you had a choice. between serv- 
ing two years and entering the Stand-by 
Reserve or training for six months and 
going into the Ready Reserve, which 
would you prefer? Why? (Refer to the 
chart on page 15.) 

3. What similarity, if any, do you see 
between the trainees under the pro- 
posed National Security Training pro- 
gram and the minutemen in colonial 
America? 

4. Many veterans of the Korean War 
and World War II may regard the 
present proposals as locking the barn 
after the horse has been stolen. Why 
should they feel that way? 


5. What argument used by the com- 
mission to defend its proposals im- 
pressed you most? Why? 

6. If you opposed the program, how 
would you answer that argument? 


Summary 

The proposed National Security 
Training Program affects not only the 
18-year-old boeys in our country, but 
every man, woman, and child through- 
out the world. Do you agree? Explain. 


Things to Do 


Complete the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll on page 28. Follow in- 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we helping our students to review for tests? Most of us will have 








little difficulty recalling the trepidation with which we approached end-term 
examinations. More often than not, our instructors assumed that we knew 
how to review. The assumption is no more valid for our students today than 
it was for us in yesteryear. 

Let’s try to make reviews less painful and more fruitful. Question 
students about the areas of work which they think most significant. Remind 
them that the more familiar material can be skimmed. Call upon students 
to describe reviewing techniques which they have found successful. Even 
if the forthcoming test is not greeted with cheers, there may be fewer groans 
following the ordeal. ; 

In preparation for next week’s Semester Review Test, it is suggested that 
students sharpen their graph, chart, arid map-reading skills; that they note 
the photographs which have appeared in these pages; that they think of 


the pro-and-con articles which have appeared regularly in Senior Scholastic. 
—H. L. H. 











structions given on page 15 for sending 
results of the vote to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 


Pakistan (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

Since 1947, Pakistan has maintained 
its independence while divided into two 
parts in northern India. A land of 80 
million Moslems, with a minority of 
Hindus, this British dominion is seek- 
ing to establish a peaceful co-existence 
with India. The countries have fought 
bitterly over Kashmir, but a plebiscite 
is in the offing this year. 

Pakistan has sided with the West in 
the cold war. It has received a gift of 
wheat from the United States as well 
as Point Four assistance and exports 
jute to us. Most Pakistanis are depend- 
ent upon agriculture for a living. Re- 
ports that Pakistan had promised us 
military bases in exchange for our 
equipping the Pakistani army have been 
denied by both sides. However, Pak- 
istan’s proximity to Siberia and her 
friendliness to the West are a source of 
strength to the democracies. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems of Pakistan and her relation- 
ship to the United States. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map of Pakistan on page 
1l. Why did the Prime Minister of 
India regard Pakistan's chances for in- 
dependence as fantastic? 

2. Why has there been so much bit- 
terness between India and Pakistan? 

3. How do the Pakistanis make a liv- 
ing? 

4. Should we continue our economic 
aid to Pakistan? Defend your answer. 

5. Why did reports that the United 
States and Pakistan were considering a 
military agreement stir anger in Russia? 
In India? Should such a military ar- 
rangement be pushed by our State De- 
partment? Defend your answer. 


Thinge te De 

Consult the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature for recent articles on 
Pakistan. Read one of them. To what 
extent does it supplement what you 
have learned about Pakistan in the ar- 
ticle in Senior Scholastic? 


Am | Te Stand Innocent Until 
Proved Guilty? (p. 16) 


Aim 

To contrast the basic Western con- 
cept that an individual is innocent until 
proved guilty with the forced confes- 
sions characteristic of Soviet justice. 


Discussion Questions 4 
1. How are American citizens pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights? 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 20, 1954 

National Affairs Article: The Presi- 
dent’s Budget Message and the State of 
the Union—An analysis of President 
Eisenhower's January messages to Con- 
gress and their implications. 

Foreign Affairs Article: France Keeps 
to the Middle of the Road—A survey of 
recent political developments in France 
and their implications for the European 
Defense Community and our western 
defense bulwark. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Trade 
with Red China?—Should the United 
States revise its policy in dealing with 
those of our allies who trade with Com- 
munist China? A pro and con discus- 
sion. 

Semester Review Test 

Four-page Semester Review Test— 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


2. To what extent are rights which 
we regard as basic respected in the So- 
viet Union? 

8. Contrast the kind of trial Lavrenti 
Beria would receive in the United 
States with the kind of trial he received 
in Russia. 


How Would You Stop Cheating 

On Exams? (p. 7) 

On April 29, 1953, we invited stu- 
dents to send us their answers to the 
following questions: “What do you 
think is the best way of handling the 
cheating problem? How would you go 
about making students aware of the 
damage that is done by cheating—to 
themselves as well as to other stu- 
dents?” The forum topic in this week's 
issue is culled from the deluge of an- 
swers we received from our student 
readers. 





























Boys’ H.8. Alumni Magasine 


“Well, after 73 years yeu weuld expect te heve 
@ new type of student, weuldn’t yeu?” 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Why did such a large number of 
students write to the editor of Senior 
Scholastic on the cheating problem? 

2. Which of the proposals for han- 
dling the cheating problem do you re- 
gard as most practical? 

3. Do you agree that cheating on 
exams is damaging to the student who 
cheats if he is not caught? Explain. 

4. How widespread is cheating on 
exams in our school? 

5. If you had written to the editor, 
what solution of the problem would you 
have proposed? 


Meet E. Cuyler Hammond (p. 6) 


A researcher on the relationship be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer dis- 
cusses the procedures by which he 
hopes to prove or disprove the relation- 


ship. 


Things to Do 

Construct a chart (parallel columns 
can tell the story) in which you list the 
steps which Dr. Hammond has taken 
or plans to take in attempting to dis- 
cover the relationship between smoking 
and hung cancer. Opposite as many 
steps as possible, state the possible 
weakness of that approach in establish- 
ing the relationship. 


The Sniper 

A short story by Liam 0’Flaherty in 
which the heartbreak of civil war in 
Ireland is etched. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How can a knowledge of Irish his- 
tory help you to appreciate the short 
story by Liam O'Flaherty? 

2. What evidence have we that the 
Republican sniper was prepared to die 
for the cause in which he believed? 

3. Do you think that the sniper’s feel- 
ings toward the cause changed when he 
realized that he had killed his own 
brother? Why? 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I, Pakistan: a-4; b-2; c-3; d-1; e-4; £-4; 
g-4; h-2; i-4; j-1. 

II. 20th Century Minutemen: A. a-l; 
b-4; c-3; d-2. B. 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-F; 5-A; 
6-A. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-F. 

IV. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-O; 8-F; 
4-0. 

V. Personalities in the News: 1-Lavrenti 
Beria; 2-Herbert Brownell, Jr.; 3-Pandit 
Nehru. 





Answers te Quick Quiz (p. 20) 
1-Indo-China., 2-a, U. S. S. R.; b, United 
States; c, Nationalist China. 3-b. 4Reme 


Coty. 
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HOW .TO DEVELOP READING INTEREST— 
Through The Teen Age Book Club students find that 


RE 


ome ne 


Yes, you can assign reading to your stu- 
dents and require them to write book 
reports. But to induce them to readivol- 
untarily—that, as every teacher knows, 
is another matter! The Teen Age Book 
Club is a unique classroom-tested plan 
with an astonishingly, successful record 
in inspiring students with a real love 
of reading. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS 
The Teen Age Book Club makes avail- 
able to its members each month a selec- 
tion of 16 pocket-size 25¢ and 35¢ books 
—a total of 160 books a year. 

‘Books are selected both for literary 
merit and youth appeal by a board of 
eminent specialists in young people's 
reading. Titles are widely varied so 
that each student may find books suited 
to his or her comprehension level, in- 
terests and reading ability. 
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STUDENT-OPERATED 


Appealing to the busy teacher is the fact 
that the Club is designed to be operated 
by the members. Students elect a secre- 
tary who handles all details. 


FREE DIVIDEND BOOKS 


An important feature of the Club, and 
a strong incentive to the development 
of regular reading habits, are the free 
dividends. For every four books pur- 
chased, members may choose a free divi- 
dend book at the end of the semester. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


All material for starting and operatin 
a Club is supplied free. This consists o 
a kit com We 
manual (3) Class Membership Record 
(3) order form (4) TAB NEWS<a 
4-page monthly bulletin with ae 


tions of coming books (5) Sample . = 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 86, N.Y. ! 


Please send, without cost or obliga- 
tion, complete information on start- | 
ing a Teen Age Book Club, opener 
with a free kit of materials including ° 
a sample book. 


TE AAATERIAIS 


Name 





Street 





School 








(1) Simple instruction (9 





